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Nature’s Source of Phosphorus 


GROUND 
PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The most economical and only permanent soil builder. An ap- 
plication of 1,000 to 2,000 Ibs. per acre will furnish an abund- 
ant supply of Phosphorus for five or ten years. 

TR Ste. felds- over clover and other legumes, or on stub- 


ble fields—at any time during the year—and when 
ready to do so plow in. 


Mix it with all the animal manure—preferably making the 
mixture throughout the year as the manure accumulates by 
sprinkling in stables and feeding lots and over manure 
heaps, or pits, daily. 


Too much cannot be applied, and the longer it lays the bet- 
ter, as all remains in the soil and only becomes available 
gradually as the acids of decaying organic matter act on it. 
There is no danger of its being dissolved and carried off in 
the drainage. Only a wash which carries the soil will 
remove it. 


Contains more phosphorus than bone meal and only costs 
about one-third as much. 


We have one of the most complete and “‘up-to-date’’ drying and 
grinding plants in the Mt. Pleasant District, and can make{ ship- 
ments immediately on receipt of orders. 


We invite a comparison of our guarantees and terms with those 
made by our competitors. 


We are always ready to correct and make good our mistakes 
and will use every endeavor to give satisfaction. 


JOHN RUHM, JR. 


MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 
Ground Rock Branch of 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Tennessee Phosphate Rock 
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These publications include the annual Register, for which a charge 
of twenty-five cents a copy is made, and the following publications, any 
one of which will be sent gratis and postfree on request: 


General Circular of Information for prospective students, 
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The College of Agriculture is one of several co-ordinate colleges comprising 
Cornell University. The work of the College is of three general kinds: The 
regular teaching work of undergraduate and graduate grade; the experiment 
work; the extension work. The resident instruction falls in the following groups: 

1. Four-year course, leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Agriculture 
(B.S. in Agr.). When desired, the last two years may be chosen in subjects per- 
taining to landscape architecture and out-door art, or to home economics. In 
the Graduate School of the University students may secure the Master’s and 
Doctor’s degrees (M.S. in Agr. and Ph.D.). 

2. Special work, comprising one or two years: (a) Agriculture special; 
(b) Nature-study special or normal course. 

3. Winter-Courses of 12 weeks: (a) General Agriculture; (b) Dairy 
Industry; (c) Poultry Husbandry; (d) Horticulture; (e) Home Economics. 


THE INSTRUCTION IS DIVIRED AMONG TWENTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS AS FOLLOWS: 


FARM PRACTICE and FARMCROPS ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 
FARM MANAGEMENT POULTRY HUSBANDRY 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY DAIRY INDUSTRY 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY —- 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 


SOIL TECHNOLOGY a 


PLANT-BREEDING HOME ECONOMICS 
ENTOMOLOGY, BIOLOGY and METEOROLOGY 
NATURE-STUDY RURAL ECONOMY 
HORTICULTURE RURAL EDUCATION 
POMOLOGY EXTENSION TEACHING 
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Powerful But Safe 


A man who has power and does injury with that 
power is to be feared. 

A man who has power, but does good and no injury 
is to be admired. 

So it is with dairy cleaners. Any material serving as 
a cleaner, but doing injury to the thing cleaned or to the 
milk is dangerous and should not be permitted in the 
dairy. 

But the dairy cleaner which has great cleaning power 
and is safe in the presence of all dairy products is the one 
to use. 

The great demand which has been created for 


VWivando 


Dairymans 
MST MATT Le 


—$——___ 


among Buttermakers, Cheesemakers and Dairymen is due 
to its power and safety as a dairy cleaner. 

It cleans and purifies where other cleaners fail. It 
cleans safely where other cleaners prove harmful and in- 
jurious. It cleans quickly and surely and thoroughly. 

Then too, Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner & Cleanser 
is sold at a price which easily makes it 
more economical to use than any other 
cleaner used for dairy purposes. 

These three factors, cleaning power, 
safety, and low’cost combined to make 
it far superior to any other dairy cleaner 
known, 

When it means so much to you, 
why not write your supply ‘man for a 
barrel ? 


Indian in Circle 


in every package 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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Have You Had Your Copy of Cyphers Co. 
Poultry Growers’ Guide for 1912? It’s 
FREE! 


E want every reader of this paper who is really in- 
terested in poultry raising for profit to have a free 
copy of the Cyphers Company’s “Poultry Growers’ 

Guide for 1912." The biggest, most helpful and complete 
we have ever issued. 244 pages (74x10 inches), profusely 
illustrated, and full to running over with sound, practical, 
money-making ideas that point the way to greater success. 
As examples of the truly helpful character of this book, 
here are the headings of eight free chapters that answer the 
questions most frequently asked by thoughtful, progres- 
sive poultry raisers, There is no computing the value of 
this new information—it is authoritative! Thousands of 
dollars have been spent in developing and proving the facts 

presented in these chapters: 
I—How to Get Twice as Many Eggs from the Same 
 manuractunens or ‘ pot of Hens. puathe 200-Eeg Per Year Hen—How 
: AnurnetunEns Fe to Produce her. —Large Size ggs in Deman s 
INCUBATORS, BROODERS Well As Lots of Them. IV—Mating and Feeding of Fowls 
to Get Fertile Eggs. V—Selection and Care of Eegs for 
Successful Hatching. VI—Proper Care of Fowls and Chicks 
With Least Amount of Work. VII— How to Brood Chicks 
Properly at the Lowest Cost. VIII—Premium-Price Table 
Poultry and How to Produce It. Our Big Free Book also 

pictures and describes— 


CYPHERS 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS 


—and over 100 Standard articles for up-to-date poultry people. 


It describes in detail Cyphers Company Service—a new development 
of the Cyphers Company’s cardinal principle of being a permanent help 
to its customers. By means of personal letters, bulletins, leaflets, etc., 
etc., we co-operate with Cyphers owners—give them reliable help and ad- 
vice, covering their everyday practical needs. 


Our 1912 book also describes fully our great $1,000.00 Poultry 
Raisers’ Prize Contest, for best reports from poultry people of their indi- 
vidual successes and experience in taking advantage of local, home con- 
ditions. Contest is open to all, whether you use any of our goods or not. 


No matter what incubator you own 
or may intend to buy, do not fail to send 
for the Cyphers Company’s Big Free 
Book. Send for it today and be sure to 
get your copy before the first edition is 
exhausted. Address 


Cyphers Incubator al Ay 
Company, Dept. 800 “Eobakbigeeie 
Home Offices, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. New York City, 23 Barclay St.;-Boston, Mass., 12-14 Canal St}; Chicago, Ill., 340-344 
Branches: j°Curk on; honene City, Mo., 317-319 Southwest Blvd.; Oakland, Cal., 1569 Broad- 
way; London, England, 123 Finsbury Pavement. 


STANDARD 
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Why W. W. Hannell Goes on Building Our Houses 


When the Ad. man on a hot day last week drop- 
ped off a Watervliet car near Troy, N. Y.,and found 
he had a couple of miles to lug his camera along a 
dusty road, he felt a wee bit disgruntled, but when 
he reached Mr. Hannell’s and heard him crack up 
the L. & B. Pipe Frame House, he turned into a 
regular Sunny Jim. 

It seems Mr. Hannell’s first houses, put up years 
ago, were our Pipe Frame Construction, as is his 
new one just going up. After saying many good 
things about the minor points of the construction 
he spoke of the first houses he put up, with locust 
posts, and that although many of those posts have 
rotted off, so far as he can see the houses have not 
budged an inch, because the pipe frame has sup- 
ported and tied the roof and entire house together, 
independent of the side posts. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


Factories:—Des Plaines, Ill. 
Boston 
Tremont Bldg. 


“Give me a house with columns,” he said, ‘‘and 
then I know it will stand up. Don't tell me itis 
safe to depend on only a net-work of over head 
wiring and 2 inch side posts to hold a house up. 
What is going to happen when those side posts be- 
come weakened by rust and the entire support of 
that immense roof depends solely on them? No, 
let my neighbor take such risks if he wants to; I 
haven't money to spend that way.” 


You see, Mr. Hannell knows what he is talking 
about—and we know what we are doing in refusing 
to omit the necessary columns to make a safe and 
sure house. Look this construction up carefully in 
the 1910 edition of the Handy Hand Book—then 
look us up. 

New York, St. James Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
Rookery Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 


CHR. HANSEN’S DANISH 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BUTTER COLOR 


Won First Prize Three Times in Succession at the National Creamery 


Buttermakers’ Exhibit. 


1909, First Prize, Score 97 
1910, First Prize, Score 97 
1911, First Prize, Score 97% 


Chr. Hansen’s Danish is the Color of Quality, of Purity and of Superior 


Strength with a Perfect June Shade. 


Use CHR. HANSEN’S RENNET EXTRACT, CHEESE 
COLOR and LACTIC FERMENT CULTURE 


The Standards of the World 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
Box 1095, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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CLAY, 
ROBINSON 
& COMPANY 


Live Stock Commission 


We solicit your consignments 
of Cattle, Hogs and Sheep. 


We are situated at all of the 
following markets: 


East Buffalo Kansas City 
Chicago So. St. Joseph 
East St. Louis Sioux City 
So. Omaha Denver 


So. St. Paul Fort Worth 
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In Talking With 
An Upperclassman 


thought someone owned the Co-op and 

was getting most of the profits. In the 
first place keep in mind that anyone connect- 
ed with the University may become a stock- 
holder. There are at present about fifty stock- 
holders. These stockholders received last year 
$15.00 in total and the students and others 
connected with the University received $4,600. 
It’s your store. Make it worth while. 


WE WERE surprised to learn that he 


DO ALL YOUR TRADING AT 


THE CO-OP. 


HE Co-op aims to carry what the student 
needs. Textbooks, notebooks are things 
you need. The last few years people 

have come to us and asked us to buy for them 
Christmas things. You can buy nearly any- 
thing you want at the Co-op. 


In Morrill Hall on the Campus 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF CHANGING 
AGRICULTURAL PRACTICE 


By Prof. W. J. Spillman 


Agriculturist in charge of Farm Management Investigations, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


A SHORT time ago, in re-reading 

von der Goltz’ excellent treatise 
on Farm Management from the stand- 
point of German agriculture, I came 
upon a passage which penetrated 
so deeply into the heart of certain 
problems connected with agricultural 
development that I undertook to 
translate the passage into English. 
This started a train of thought con- 
nected with conditions in the United 
States, and finally lead to the sub- 
ject which for some time has been 
uppermost in my mind. 

The ‘first paragraph in that which 
follows is a very free translation of 
the passage referred to. The remain- 
der represents thoughts that came to 
me as I wrote. 

Agriculture differs from all other 
industries in that the chief means 
of agricultural production, namely, 
the soil, is practically unchangeable 
both as to quantity and as to loca- 
tion. Unlike the means of production 
in other industries, and even the re- 
maining factors of production in agri- 
culture, it is not entirely consumed 
by use, nor does it decay with time. 
These facts have far reaching conse- 
quences for agriculture and for those 
engaged in it. They give to agri- 
cultural undertakings a certain in- 
flexibility, but also stability. It is 
not accidental, but grounded in the 
nature of things, that great changes 
in material as in intellectual affairs 
go forward in rural communities much 


less rapidly than in the domain of 
other industries and callings. It would 
be unsafe for the farmer to bring 
about in his affairs those changes 
which go forward in the business and 
social life of the people, so rapidly 
and so freely as may well be the case 
with other classes. Owing to the 
dependence of agriculture on the 
soil, the farmer must often continue 
a system of management, even when 
for the time being it appears that 
some other system, if once installed, 
might be more advantageous; in 
other industries such changes are 
more easily brought about. But this 
disadvantage is counterbalanced by 
the greater stability which in general, 
characterizes agriculture and the farm- 
ing classes. 

At the same time, the farmer must 
be able to modify his methods, and 
even his type of farming, when it is 
clearly apparent that such changes 
are necessary to meet changed condi- 
tions. Yet it would be a mistake 
to assume that he can do this as 
easily, or that he should do so on as 
slight a pretext, as the manufacturer 
or the merchant can or should make 
changes in his business. Not only 
does the immutable character of the 
soil give stability and inflexibility 
to agriculture, but the smaller use 
of credit in this industry renders it 
less subject to the dangers to which 
other industries are exposed, espec- 
ially in times of general financial 
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stringency. The farmer, therefore, 
can afford to be somewhat tardy 
in following the trend of industrial 
affairs. 


There come times, however, in a 
country such as ours, in which in- 
dustrial development is still going 
forward at a rapid rate, when types 
of farming or systems of management 
which may have been ideal for the 
conditions under which they devel- 
oped, became unsuited to existing 
conditions, and agricultural depres- 
sion ensues, which can be remedied 
only by more or less radical and 
extensive changes in types of farming 
or at least in methods. Some of the 
factors requiring such changes may 
be enumerated. 

The gradual decrease in rural popu- 
lation which is taking place in all of 
the older communities calls for more 
extensive use of machinery than form- 
erly. Farmers in the East know com- 
paratively little of four-horse machin- 
ery, while in the South, one-horse 
implements are much more common 
even than two-horse. In the West 
the case is different. Four-horse 
plows, harrows, and drills, and two 
row-cultivators, are common. On the 
Pacific Coast one sometimes sees 
harvesters drawn by 30 horses, or 
more. These machines, of course, 
cut and thresh the grain at one opera- 
tion, a practice not feasible in the 
East, where grain will not stand 
till it is dry enough to thresh. The 
hilly topography of many of the 
eastern states is frequently urged 
as a reason why these larger imple- 
ments are not adapted to that sec- 
tion. This is undoubtedly true in 
many instances. But there are many 
farms in New York, and even in 
New England, where the use of the 
largest machinery is practicable. Of 
course, it will not pay to invest in 
these large machines unless the farm 
is large enough to utilize their full 
possibilities. It is not wise economy 
to invest in, say, a four-horse plow 
unless the farm is really a four-horse 
farm. What size of farm is most 
economical is a question yet to be 
determined. A general farm devoted 
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to the ordinary field crops, should 
certainly be large enough to give at 
least two men all they can do, since 
many operations require this number 
for their economical performance. 
What this area should be depends 
on the nature of the crops grown, 
and on whether these crops call for 
labor at the same or at different 
times. So far as the field work on 
crops is concerned, one man, with 
four-horse machinery throughout, in 
the latitude of northern Virginia, 
can do all the work required by 80 
acres of corn, 80 acres of wheat, and 
80 acres of timothy and clover hay 
except at harvest time, and at corn 
cutting and husking time. Under 
average conditions the total extra 
labor he would require in harvesting 
his crops would be less than 170 days, 
and he would not need to hire any 
extra horse labor. Two men, with 
six horses, could probably run such a 
farm, and keep livestock enough to 
consume all the roughage produced 
and part of the cornand hay. Further 
north, where the season is shorter, 
the area would necessarily be smaller. 

In many sections of the country 
farming is still of an exploitive type. 
Such a system is defensible in newly 
settled regions with rich virgin soil. 
Such soils may usually be farmed 
very satisfactorily for one or two 
generations without attention to their 
fertility. But there comes a time 
when change of system is imperative. 
The South is now just emerging 
from a cotton debauch which lasted 
a century. The Plains States are 
introducing alfalfa, none too soon. 
The hill-tops of northern Pennsylvania 
and southern New York support a 
population of poorly fed and poorly 
clothed people. Changes are impera- 
tive there if, indeed, much of the 
land should not revert to forest. 


Again, the marvellous increase of 
urban population, especially in the 
larger cities of the East, has changed 
the demand for numerous agricultural 
products to such an extent as to justify 
radical changes in types of farming. 
Market milk is now a commodity 
for which the demand in large sections 
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of the country is practically unlimited, 
and at prices more advantageous 
than those obtainable from factories 
or from farm-made dairy products. 
Hay sells at prices that make its 
production a very attractive business 
for the northeastern states. We now 
know, what was not known a genera- 
tion ago, that commercial fertilizers 
will maintain the yield of humus 
producing crops like the grasses and 
clovers. I expect to see the growing 
of market hay more of an industry 
than it now is in New York and New 
England. Yet it would be unfortu- 
nate if farmers generally began to sell 
off their herds and engage in growing 
hay to sell. A small proportion of 
them may do this, but not all, or 
any very large percentage of them. 

These are some of the more im- 
portant factors calling for changes in 
types of farming. But the farmer 
who undertakes radical changes of 
this nature must proceed with great 
caution. Such a change is more 
or less a leap in the dark for most men. 
The more extended his knowledge, 
and the wider his acquaintance with 
the experience of others, the safer 
it is to change his system. It is 
here that the man with a good agri- 
cultural education has the advantage. 
He knows more about the various 
types of farming, and is more able 
to adopt the type which is best suited 
to the environment. 

Very few farms are so conducted 
as to give profitable employment 
to the farmer and his family and 
his hired labor at all seasons of the 
year. The demands for labor at 
different seasons varies widely. It 
is possible to avoid this. It is possible 
to grow a selection of crops that will 
give an even distribution of labor 
at all times during the growing season. 
It is here again that the college man 
has a distinct advantage. He has a 
wider acquaintance with crops, and 
can select with more certainty, and 
with less effort, those crops needed 
to fill the gaps in any system. Prof. 
Warren’s Farm Survey work has 
shown that, on the average, those 
farms having a large variety of 
products for sale are more profitable 
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than those having few classes of 
market products. I suspect that this 
is mainly because on these farms the 
farmer’s time is more completely 
occupied in profitable work. While 
in some sections there must be more 
or less radical changes in types of 
farming to relieve present agricultural 
depression, taking the country as a 
whole the principal thing needed is to 
fill in the gaps that exist in prevailing 
systems that the farmer and his help 
may find profitable employment at 
all times. I find that this is not 
difficult to do in any given case when 
data is available as to the dates 
when the various operations in the 
management of a crop occur, and the 
amount of labor required by each. 
I am coming to believe that data 
on the dates when operations occur, 
the amount of labor each requires, 
the character of ‘‘crew’’ required to 
perform each most economically, and 
the proportion of days. available at 
different seasons for field work, is 
to become the foundation stone in 
scientific management to farming. 
This is the kind of information neces- 
sary in order to plan the organization 
of the work of a farm for greater 
economy in production and for the 
highest efficiency of effort expended. 
Trying to lay plans without this 
knowledge is like trying to draw 
specifications for a building without 
knowing the dimensions or the cost 
of the material to be used. With 
accurate data of the kinds enumerated 
above, it is possible to plan a farm 
so as to give profitable employment 
every day during the crop season, 
and to utilize horse power to its full 
capacity at nearly all times. The 
winter season may be included in 
such plans when we get the necessary 
data relating to winter work. 

I believe we are on the threshold 
of tremendous progress in agricultural 
development. And this development 
will come as the result of investiga- 
tions made directly for the purpose 
of enabling experts in farm organiza- 
tion to plan farm work in the light 
of the principles of scientific manage- 
ment. These investigations will give 
us a real science of Farm Management. 





THE PRODUCTION 


OF HOTHOUSE LAMBS 


By W. C. Buell 


Holcomb, N. Y. 


HERE is little doubt but that 
the sheep was the first animal 
to be domesticated and from the 
time of Abraham and Jacob, Moses 
and David, the keeping of sheep 
has been among the most profitable 
and uplifting occupations of man. 
If you live here in Western New 
York and call to your mind the 
more prosperous farms of your vicinity, 
I think you will find that very few 
have not at one time or another 
supported paying flocks of sheep. 
While I would not hold that no farm 
has dropped out the flock without 
its appearance reflecting the loss, 
I will say that I challenge anyone 
to show me a farm where a good 
sized flock of good sheep has been 
kept down through the years, that 
does not prove a beneficial influence 
by the farm’s general air of prosperity. 
If we are to keep up the fertility 
of our farms, we must make the keep- 
ing of stock a large part of our activity 
and for our section at least, I believe 
that sheep raising is the most practi- 
cal form which this activity can take. 
In Ontario County, we do not, as a 
rule, take kindly to dairying, for where 
fruit and vegetable crops are largely 
grown, farmers do not like to give 
up the time, during the growing season, 
that a dairy would demand. Then 
too, if proper coarse fodders are 
provided, I believe that the amount 
of grain necessary to produce a given 
income, is much less in the sheep 
than in the dairy barn. Where alfalfa 
hay forms a large part of the flock’s 
ration, grain need only be fed to the 
ewes while they are nursing their 
lambs, about ten weeks on the average 
where hothouse lambs are raised or 
from four to six weeks when the 
lambs come in the spring. But the 
dairy cow must have her grain for 
at least six or eight months. 
There are few branches of farm 
industry about which hangs a greater 
misconception than about the raising 


of hothouse lambs. The very name 
suggests steam pipes and hot water 
bags. The actual temperature re- 
quired, however, need not be as 
high as that in the dairy barn. It 
is more important that the quarters 
be light and airy than that they be 
more than reasonably warm. In our 
own practice we like to keep the 
temperature above freezing in the 
coldest weather, but we have raised 
good lambs in a barn where this 
could not be done. 

A more important factor, the most 
important of all, is the ewe. Ex- 
perience seems to show that in order 
to have our lambs born early, 
our ewes must contain a large per- 
centage of either Dorset or Merino 
blood; or better of both, for a cross 
between the two breeds usually gives 
most of the good points of each and is, 
I think, the most practical ewe for 
the business. Of late years, however, 
we have been buying Western grade 
Ramboullet ewes to help keep up 
our numbers, as we find they give us 
about as large a proportion of fall 
lambs as any class of ewes we have, 
pure bred Dorsets not excepted. 

It takes time to induce in a ewe 
the habit of producing her lamb in 
the fall and this is what so many 
lose sight of when going into the busi- 
ness. Even with ewes of the right 
breeding, one’s experience the first 
two or three years is likely to be 
disappointing. But when a ewe does 
lamb in the fall, her succeeding lambs 
are quite certain to be early. 

Our first lambs begin to come in 
October while the ewes are out in 
the pasture but late in the month when 
the weather becomes uncertain, all 
the ewes with young lambs, as well as 
those with any immediate prospect 
of becoming mothers, are put into 
winter quarters. This is the safest 
plan even if the. pastures are in good 
condition. The little fellows can then 
be under your eye and the weak ones 
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helped on their feet. But really, this 
is much less trouble with fall lambs 
than with spring ones. The flock is 
then on pasture or fresh from it where 
the conditions as to exercise and suc- 
culence are much more favorable 
than in the ordinary sheep barn during 
the winter months. 

-Our nursing ewes get what silage 
they will clean up in the morning, 
say three pounds apiece more or less, 
and a heavy feeding of alfalfa hay at 
night. At noon they get about one 
pound of corn and oats, mostly oats. 
The corn is fed unhusked as the sheep 
can husk and shell it cheaper than we 
can and seem to enjoy the process. 
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want your lambs to eat well, that 
you should always sweep the trough 
out thoroughly before putting in 
fresh grain. If you should feed more 
grain than the lambs will eat in twelve 
hours, sweep it out and put in fresh. 
These sweepings need not be wasted 
as older sheep will eat them but you 
might better waste them than attempt 
to make the lambs eat them. For 
this reason we do not like a self-feeder 
as there is always more or less stale 
grain before the lambs. 

We have shipped lambs at six weeks 
of age and even younger but the 
bulk of them are from eight to ten 
weeks old before they are fit to dress. 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 


When oats are high, cull beans may 
be allowed to take the place of them. 

By the time the lambs are three 
weeks old they want to begin to forage 
for themselves so we provide pens 
with openings into the ewe’s quarters 
through which the lambs can pass 


but the ewes can not. These pens 
or cribs should be roomy with a rack 
for alfalfa and troughs for grain 
contrived so that the lambs can not 
stand in them. We feed the lambs 
whole corn and wheat, each fed separ- 
ately, as they will eat more if the grains 
are not mixed. We have tried various 
fancy side dishes as oil meal, cracked 
corn, wheat bran, brown sugar, etc., 
but have come to believe that the 
plain corn and wheat make the best 
grains. It is very essential if you 


Some are even older than this. These 
last are lambs which for some reason 
or another are getting insufficient 
milk and are fatted on corn rather 
than on milk but this does not seem 
to make much difference with- their 
selling qualities. To bring top price 
a lamb should be fat and dress from 
thirty to thirty-five pounds which 
means from forty to forty-two pounds 
live weight depending on quality. 
These lambs are dressed at home, 
wrapped in tough paper and burlap, 
shipped by express to a commis- 
sion house in New York, and sold to 
clubs, hotels, and steamship lines 
rather than to the butchers’ trade. 
The average man not in the busi- 
ness, figures every lamb at ten dollars 
a head. He will ask you how many 
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ewes you are keeping, add one third 
for twins, multiply by ten and prove 
that the business is better than a gold 
mine. He forgets that the market 
always sags off at least four dollars 
per head about March first, and that 
it is a lucky lamb man who gets one- 
half of his lambs off by that time. 
Once in a while he may do better 
than that but more often not as well. 
If we could succeed in having the lambs 
all born before December fifteenth 
the business would be comparatively 
certain; in practice, however, they 
are coming more or less every week 
from October fifteenth to May first. 
In looking over our records for the 
last five years, we find that about 
forty-five per cent of our lambs have 
been shipped before March first and 
netted an average of $10.11 per head. 
The remaining fifty-five per cent 
were } sold after that date and 
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brought an average net price of $6.21. 

While the income per ewe kept, 
is from year to year, not so much 
greater than in the best managed 
flocks where the lambs are dropped 
in the spring and sold during the 
next winter, yet the number of ewes 
which may be kept with an equal 
amount of forage, pasture, and barn 
room is 50 percent more. The great- 
est foe of the sheep industry, greater 
than the wandering dog or the tariff 
is the internal parasite, and the 
freedom of lambs from these enemies 
while kept in the barn, is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the 
hothouse lamb business. Of all the 
branches of sheep raising, I think the 
growing of so called ‘hothouse lambs”’ 
offers the greatest opportunity for 
profit to the man who is willing to give 
his flock the necessary care - and 
attention. 


MODERN INCUBATION 
By W. B. Candee 


PROGRESS in the poultry industry 
is typified in the ‘“mammoth” 


incubator. Artificial incubation was 
first attempted in order to hatch on a 
larger scale than was possible with 
hens. Then the small machines served 
the purpose. As poultry became a 
recognized business, the demand grew 
for greater hatching facilities and the 
“mammoth” machine was developed. 
To-day size and capacity are unlimited 
and standard equipment can readily be 
obtained for any production desired. 


The “mammoth” machine is eco- 
nomical, and therefore is here to stay. 
It saves time and labor—‘‘cuts the 
cost of production,” gives as satis- 
factory percentage of hatches as any 
small machine, and, most important 
from the poultryman’s standpoint, 
the chicks are as strong and vigorous 
as they are in any other method 
of artificial incubation. 

The “mammoth” machine makes 
possible the development of great 
poultry plants. The same rules apply 
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in poultry keeping as a business as are 
found in manufacturing or merchandis- 
ing; the closer the margin the greater 
the volume of business necessary for 
large profits. Everybody knows that 
poultry does pay even on a small scale 
and the large poultry plants have estab- 
lished conclusively that with proper 
equipment and management the profits 
increase. 

Calling the type of machine used on 
the large poultry plants a ‘“‘“mammoth”’ 
is really a misnomer just as though 
one were to call a battery of oil 
machines a ‘‘mammoth” oil machine. 
Granted that in capacity it is ‘‘mam- 
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waiting they will have to meet the 
competition of others who have the 
modern machines and lower operating 
costs. Happily for this dilemma, 
there is a ready solution. It is in 
custom hatching. 

Custom hatching is the easy step- 
pingstone to increased profits, since it 
not only is an added source of revenue, 
but also affords the desired oppor- 
tunity to increase the owner’s own 
volume of poultry production. First, 


custom hatching will pay for the cost 
of the machine, and then it will turn 
the owner’s eggs (when they are cheap) 
into baby chicks salable at large profit, 


SIX-SECTION (3,600 EGG) SAFETY INCUBATOR AND BROODER. 


moth,”’ the most modern type of con- 
struction is a machine that can be 
purchased in small sizes and expanded 
later from time to time as business 
warrants without great expense. It 
is this feature that opens up the tre- 
mendous possibilities in poultry keep- 
ing to the man of small resources 
and gives him a chance to grow and 
develop into unlimited business, with- 
out discarding any part of his original 
investment. 

Many poultrymen while recognizing 
the success waiting them with a big 
plant, cannot suddenly expand their 
facilities. They know that growth 
from year to year will in due time put 
them in position to have the large 
plant but they also appreciate that by 


or to be held until maturity at even 
better profits on fancy stock. 

In considering this subject let us 
pass from generalities into specific 
illustrations. We will ignore the cases 
of the poultry plants where the facili- 
ties are adequate to handle any 
problem of equipment and production 
and take up that of the poultryman 
who hatches say 200 or 300 eggs at a 
time and perhaps has 600 or 700 chicks 
in a season. He has had experience 
enough to realize that he could more 
than double his profits if he could 
double his capacity. But he also 
knows that doubling his hatching 
capacity would mean doubling the 
amount of work, responsibility and 
worry, espetially during hatching. 
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This would mean increased help and 
not much higher net earnings. 

At this point, were he to install a 
sectional hot water incubator he 
would find in operation, regardless of 
how large the machine, the tending of 
the fire would take no longer than the 
trimming and filling of one oil lamp. 
The worry over regulation and danger 
from fire would be eliminated, because 
of the sectional regulator safeguards. 
The time necessary to turn the larger 
number of eggs would be relatively 
small, In short, he would be spend- 
ing no more time on the hot 
water machine than he did on the 
small oil machine and still would be 
handling anywhere from five to fifteen 
or twenty times as many eggs. 

When it comes to figuring operating 
costs the average would be 1 cent per 
1,000 eggs per day or 21 cents for the 
hatching of 1,000 eggs. As to the 
revenue the very lowest charge for 
hatching anywhere is $1.00 per tray 
of 75 eggs and from that up to 
$3.00 per tray. One section of the 
incubator would hold eight trays, 
making the return from $8 to $24 per 
section and this would be multiplied 
by the number of sections in the 
machine. For instance in a 6,000 egg 
machine there would be ten sections. 

There would be no difficulty in keep- 
ing the machine filled as it is the 
experience of every custom hatching 
operator that he has more eggs offered 
than he can handle. Oil machines 
cannot compete in this work in 
price or efficiency. A good share of the 
trade comes from men who own oil 
machines and who want to be relieved 
of the trouble and worry. 

,2 In the early part of the hatching 
season the machine operator would 
use his machine exclusively for custom 
work. In the meantime he would be 
selling his own eggs and taking ad- 
vantage of the demand which is not 


usually supplied until about Easter, 
when eggs become more plentiful. 
Then he could hatch his own eggs. 
He would have the capacity so that 
one run would probably provide all 
the chicks he cared to handle. If he 
desired, the surplus baby chicks could 
easily be marketed at from to to 15 
cents each or even more according to 
variety. 

With average results, the machine 
would pay for itself in a short time and 
thereafter the operator would have the 
opportunity to produce just as many 
chicks as he could handle in his own 
plant and still have the surplus revenue 
from the hatching for neighbors. It is 
the general experience that each year 
the operator increases his hatching 
facilities, finding that in the custom 
work as a “side line,’ there is a 
splendid profit. In the sectional con- 
struction one or more sections can be 
added at any time, just like adding 
sections to a sectional bookcase. If 
necessary, the whole machine can be 
removed to a larger incubator cellar. 
In the modern design, the parts go 
through any ordinary sized door. 

In recent years, wonderful progress 
has been made in the hot water incuba- 
tor designs. The whole tendency has 
been to make them more popular 
priced, more automatic, simpler in 
operation and capable of satisfactory 
results without technical knowledge. 
Today some of the mammoth ma- 
chines can be installed by any 
man of ordinary ability without 
the assistance of factory experts. 
He can choose whatever size he desires 
and have it grow as his business grows. 
By utilizing it he can feel assured that 
it will produce steady profits and 
assure more than a livelihood. The 
fact is, a man after operating a success- 
ful mammoth coal-burning machine, 
would not take small oil machines as a 


gift. 
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January 


Endlessly stretches the snow 

Che sun stays loin 

Che pinched sirs flom 

Chrough shibering tree-heads bare, 
Scant twindy birds are in air 

And the lead-blue film is everywhere; 
Che deeps of the wands lie near 

Che footless ways are clear 

Sronuced in the sleep of the year. 


Glisten and freeze on field and pond 
Che lines are unhond !— 
* And the gamut is stript to the ends and beyond. 


"Cis now that the four-winds meet 
‘Cis now that the world’s in my feet, --- 
Call of my heart, be fleet be fleet! 


do 
Che suow ! 





THE HOME OF A BIRD LOVER 


By John A. Murkin 


Editor of Southern Pouliry Magazine 


ITUATED on the Gallatin Boule- 
vard, about two and one-half miles 
from the city of Nashville, Tenn., is 
the magnificent country home of Mr. 
Percy Warner. This estate, which is 
known as ‘“‘Renraw,”’ consists of over 
one hundred acres of gently sloping 
hills, covered with stately, wide- 
spreading trees, and for natural beauty 
and surroundings is not surpassed by 
any other home in this whole section 
of the country. Leaving the boule- 
vard, or main thoroughfare, which 
traverses one of the most charming 
sections of middle Tennessee, passing 
between two massive stone gate posts, 
and along a circuitous roadway, bord- 
ered on either side by velvety lawns 
and beautiful shrubbery and trees, 
one comes not only to the home of a 
bird lover, but to the homes of hun- 
dreds and hundreds of the most 
beautiful specimens of the feathered 
tribe. Birds of all kinds and from all 
countries can be seen here. Mr. Warner 
has been a lover of the feathered beau- 
ties all his life, and is never so contented 
as when away from the business cares of 
his office and among his hundreds of 
beautiful winged pets, who seem to 
know him and welcome his coming 
with their various notes and musical 
sounds. About ten years ago, Mr. 
Warner began planning the “‘Renraw 
Aviaries,” and each year has added 
to his collection until now he is the 
happy possessor of almost every known 
variety of pheasants, cranes, and 
ornamental birds. His collection of 
rare and beautiful birds is said to be 
one of the finest in the world. While 
Mr. Warner took up the breeding of 
pheasants, etc., as a pastime and recrea- 
tion, he raises many birds each year of 
the various varieties, and has made 
many shipments to various states 
throughout the Union. He has been 
very successful, especially during the 
past few years in the breeding of 
pheasants, bringing thousands of the 
little fellows up to maturity, and the 


demand has recently become so great 
for these birds that he will breed them 
even upon a larger scale in the future. 
The young birds are all raised in the 
open fields, and under conditions as 
near to nature as possible. At a 
certain age, or about the time they 
begin to learn to fly, they are removed 
to the aviaries or pens, of which there 
are six divisions, something over 1,000 
feet in length each, and divided into 
pens of about 20 feet square. The 
aviaries or pens are all built under im- 
mense spreading trees and surrounded 
by beautiful shrubbery of all kinds, 
which make it a beautiful sight. It 
will, no doubt, be of interest to our 
readers to know something of the 
many varieties of birds to be seen at 
Renraw Aviaries: First, there is the 


Argus, from Sumatra, the rarest of 
the pheasant family, and of which 
there are very few specimens in 
America; then there is the Satyra, the 


Temmincks, and the Cabots, members 
of the Tragapon family, these birds 
are very rare and interesting, and 
are also from Sumatra. In the 
Firebacks, Mr. Warner has the Siam- 
ese, the Viellots, and Bornean, these 
birds being from Sumatra and Borneo. 
Then there are the Soemmerings, from 
Northern China, the Elliots from 
Southeast China, and Impeyans from 
the elevated forests of the Himalayan 
Mountains, the Manchurian pheasants 
from the mountains of Tibet; the 
Lady Amherst from Eastern Tibet, the 
Golden from Western China, the 
Swinhoes from Formosa, Silvers from 
Formosa, the Melanotus from North- 
ern Burmah, Anderson’s Kellege from 
Burmah, the Reeves from Northern 
China, the Mongolians from Mongolia, 
Ringnecks, White pheasant and Black 
Necks from England, Chacalacas from 
Mexico, the Curassows, or the Royal 
pheasant, from South America, and 
the Peacock pheasant found in India 
and China. Besides this interesting 
collection of pheasants, which com- 
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prises almost every known variety, 
Mr. Warner has one of the most inter- 
esting collections of cranes in America, 
These beautiful birds may be seen at 
any time walking over his beautiful 
lawns, and present a striking appear- 
ance with their rich plumage against 
the green background. Many of them 
are very gentle, coming up to the 
visitor as if in the act of a conversation. 
A very interesting member of Mr. 
Warner’s crane family is “Rufus,” a 
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ner has the Indian from India, the 
Java Peacock from Java, the common 
and the White, both from India, and 
several crosses which are very interest- 
ing. In ornamental birds one may 
see at the Renraw Aviaries, the Tina- 
mouse from South America, the Great 
Crowned Pigeons from New Guinea, 
the Crested Screamer from South 
America, the ‘‘watchdog”’ of the place, 
whose thrilling’shrieks can be heard for 
a half mile, when he sees a hawk 


FLOCK OF AFRICAN CRANES AT THE RENRAW AVIARIES. NASHVILLE, TENN., 
AT LIBERTY AND FULL WINGED. 


very tall and stately species of the Sa- 
rus variety. Rufus, as_ he is famil- 
iarly called over the place, is pretty 
much his own boss, and walks around 
from place to place, as though he were a 
regularly salaried employee, looking 
after and caring for the various birds. 
The varieties of cranes to be found at 
the Renraw Aviaries are the Sarus, 
the Stanley, or Paradise, and the 
Damoiselle from Northern Africa, the 
African Crowned from Western Africa, 
and the Manchurian from the country 
of Manchuria. In peafowls, Mr. War- 


coming anywhere near around, and 
who is always standing guard of the 
Renraw Aviaries; the Formosan Teal 
from Formosa, Shaws and Timminck 
Sonnerrat, Jungle Fowls. the Wild 
Yucatan Turkey from Yucatan, Cen- 
tral America; Mandarin and Wood 
Ducks, and the Chaparel Cocks from 
Texas, whose chief diet is young rats 
and mice and sparrows, which they kill 
by knocking the heads of their 
prey against a stone. Mr. Warner 
has, also, a number of varieties of 
doves, quail, canaries, and in poul- 








A PAIR OF FIREBACKS, VIELOTT AND BORNEAN, SETTLING A DISPUTE. 


THESE BIRDS 


ARE FULL WINGED AND ARE AT LIBERTY. 


try, nearly every variety of American 
breeds can be seen walking around, 
from the diminutive little bantam 
stately Brahmas. 


to the tall and 
Mr. Warner is 
to his already 
collection. 


constantly adding 
large and famous 
A very interesting fact 


concerning the ‘‘Renraw Avairies,” 
is that while many of the pheasants, 
cranes and other birds are allowed 
their liberty, and all of them full- 
winged, it has been on few occasions 
that any of the birds have ever left 
the place. 


EFFICIENT USE OF FARM LABOR 


By E. H. Thompson 


Assistant Agriculturist, U. S. Department of Farm’ Management 


THE problem of obtaining good 

farm laborers is one which pre- 
sents itself to every farmer who 
has a place of any size where he 
needs to have additional help during 
part or all of the year. The first 
difficulty for such farmers is to 
secure men who can be trusted and 
who have a knowledge of how ordinary 
farm work should be carried out. 
Unskilled labor is usually not very 
satisfactory on the farm because 
there is no place which requires 
more judgment on the part of the 
workmen than does that of the 
ordinary hired man’s work on most 


farms in the eastern states. It is 
not as though he had one particular 
kind of work to do through the 
different months, but in the course 
of the year he will be at an immense 
number of farm operations, each 
one of which requires more or less 
of a technical knowledge of certain 
operations. 

Much has been written on the 
problem of agricultural labor, of its 
scarcity, of its faults and of its un- 
certainty, and if the question was 
asked of a large number of farmers 
what their greatest difficulty was 
at the present time, a large propor- 
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tion of them would undoubtedly 
say that it was the hired help proposi- 
tion. It is not the purpose of the 
writer, however, to treat of the 
difficulties encountered in securing 
satisfactory help on the farm, but 
rather to mention a few things regard- 
ing efficient management of this help 
when once secured. 

In the present day of business 
activity when that which we term 
scientific management is being ap- 
plied to all of our large industries, 
it would seem that the application 
of ~this same science to the farm 
might well be considered. The prob- 
lem is a much more difficult one than 
at first it seems, owing to the fact 
that so many uncertainties enter 
into the labor during the growing 
season and so many influencing fac- 
tors which cannot be governed affect 
the work. A manufacturer having 
a large force of workmen can plan 
on each one being able to do a specified 
amount of work each day, or at least 
putting in a certain number of hours, 
as the conditions under which these 
workmen must labor are practically 
uniform. On the farm, however, the 
problem of keeping even one or two 


\ 
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men efficiently at work is a much 
greater one. 

Whatever capital a farmer may 
have invested in land, buildings, and 
equipment, in order to make the best 
use of this capital he must have a 
certain amount of labor, and at the 
right time of year. To illustrate, a 
dairyman may follow a rotation of 
corn for silage, small grain, and 
alfalfa hay; or, instead of seeding 
alfalfa with the small grain, he may 
use clover and timothy and have a 
permanent field of alfalfa. He knows 
in a general way that the field work 
will require two or three men, as the 
areas may demand, and the same 
as to work horses. At harvest time 
extra help will be needed, but this is 
not a serious problem as_ usually 
neighbors are ready to exchange labor 
at such periods. He realizes that 
the work on the corn and small grain 
will not seriously interfere with each 
other. The corn will have been laid 
by before the small grain is harvested. 
But the first cutting of the alfalfa, 
his main hay crop, will fall at a time 
when the corn needs frequent culti- 
vation. The alfalfa work will not 
wait, neither will the corn. Con- 


CURVES SHOWING MAN AND HORSE LAGOR ON A DAKOTA GRAIN FARM 
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CURVES SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF MAN AND HORSE LABOR BY TEN DAY 


PERIODS ON A DAKOTA GRAIN FARM. 
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sequently he must sacrifice the work 
on one to do that on the other, or 
else have a great deal of extra labor— 
both man and horse—at that partic- 
ular time. The second and third cut- 
tings of the alfalfa fit in much better 
with the work on the other crops. 
This one rush period, however, is 
of vital importance as neither crop 
can well be neglected. However, when 
the corn is laid by, the haying done, 
and the small grain harvested; this 
same farmer finds that he has about 
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remarked to the writer that although 
he had planned on raising nothing 
but corn silage and alfalfa, together 
with some small grain, he did not 
see how it was going to work out for 
the simple reason that the two crops, 
corn and alfalfa, would not fit to- 
gether on the labor schedule. If he 
provided enough workmen and teams 
to care for a sufficient amount of 
these two crops at that period of 
the year, he could not furnish work for 
all of them during the rest of the 


CURVE SHOWING RATE PER HOUR OF MAN LABOR BY MONTHS — JAN. TO DEC. 1910. 
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CURVE SHOWING ACTUAL MONTHLY COSTIOF MAN LABOR PER HOUR 


ON AN EASTERN DAIRY FARM. 


a month on his hands with teams and 
men doing practically nothing that 
really counts in the income of his 
place. The arrangement of his rota- 
tion meets the needs of his dairy 
nicely, but did he consider the fact 
that corn and alfalfa, both splendid 
crops in themselves for the dairy- 
man or general farmer, are strictly 
competing crops for the labor at the 
same time of year? The amount 
that he can grow of each of these is 
only about one-half as great as if the 
labor on them came at two different 
periods, or even if the labor on the 
first cutting on alfalfa could come 
at different times. 

One very prominent dairyman once 


year. This instance furnishes an ex- 
ample of how necessary it is to plan 
the rotation of the farm to have the 
work on the crops come at separate 
periods. 

Figure 1 illustrates the distribu- 
tion of man and horse labor on a 
farm where small grain was the only 
crop grown. It shows very strikingly 
the unequal distribution of labor on 
this place, a condition that is hard to 
remedy without a material change 
in the planning of the farm. 

In the curve shown in Figure 2 is 
represented the actual cost of man 
labor per month on an eastern dairy 
farm. It shows very strikingly the 
high cost of labor during the winter 
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months. Most farmers are under 
the impression that an hour of labor 
costs them a great deal more in the 
summer than it does in the winter. 
True it is that the wages for the 
summer months are higher than for 
the winter months, but the hours 
actually worked on farms prove that 
the rate for man labor, and even 
greater for horse labor, is much higher 
in the winter. However, in figuring 
the labor costs for the farm as a whole, 
an average rate for the year should 
be used. 

One of the characteristics of most 
well organized farms then is that the 
labor will be distributed evenly 
throughout the year. This applies 
not only to the man labor but to the 
horse labor as well, and this is best 
accomplished by diversification. It 


must be recognized in this connec- 
tion, however, that weather conditions 
will greatly affect the best plans, as 
a couple of weeks of rainy weather 
will often retard work on a certain 
crop only to double the work that 


should be done in the next two weeks. 
These are unusual conditions, how- 
ever, and have to be handled the best 
way possible. 

Coupled with the right use of labor 
on a place is that of having a good 
arrangement of buildings and fields 
and the easy access to implements 
and tools with which to work. How 
easy it is for a farmer to spend 15 to 
20 minutes twice a day traveling 
between several poultry houses only 
to feed hens and chickens where nine- 
tenths of this time could be saved if 
a little forethought had been given 
when building the various houses so 
as to place them near together. The 
same thing holds true in every part 
of the farm layout. Some farms do 
not lend themselves to such arrange- 
ment, owing to topography many 
distant fields are necessary and the 
time it takes to get to them cannot 
be saved in these cases. Another 
instance is where cattle are driven 
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from the pasture to the stable morn- 
ing and night. It may take some- 
one only five minutes to do this each 
time, but this 20 minutes a day and 
for five months in the year’ counts 
up into a very large item, and if this 
time were put on some productive 
enterprise it would show a different 
result on the farm books at the end 
of the year. So often little thought 
is given to this efficient use of time 
on the farm. More attention has 
been paid in the past to the planning 
of rotations as regards the fertility 
of the soil and income as determined 
from special enterprises rather than 
on the farm as a whole. 

One great trouble in the planning 
of farms is that the persons doing it 
fail to consider the farm as a unit. 
They study the different enterprises 
and fail to recognize the relationship 
that each bears to the entire proposi- 
tion, and in this way are often led 
to wrong conclusions as to the real 
practicability of the farm organiza- 
tion. One must consider that when 
workmen are hired at the beginning 
of the year that all of the crops on 
that place are to bear their respective 
share of the work and that the time 
in which these men are idle or the 
time which they are not working at a 
directly productive enterprise must 
be distributed over the several pro- 
ductive enterprises. On farms in cer- 
tain regions some crops which utilize 
the farm labor only a few months in 
the year may be profitable enough 
so that no other lines need be followed, 
but this is the exception rather than 
the rule as found on the most profit- 
able farms. Specialties are all right, 
but the farmer usually needs more 
than one of them. It should be kept 
clearly in mind that a farm is a 
combination of units, each having 
an important relation to the en- 
tire business, and that the work 
on these should be so arranged as 
to utilize all the available farm 
labor. 





EXPERIENCES ON A CATTLE BOAT 


By E. V. Hardenburg, ’12 
Photo by J. S. Clark, ’13 


ALONG with a few other college men 
and numerous homeward bound 
Englishmen and Germans, we set 
out from a Boston shipping office 
to the Warren Line Company’s dock 
where the good four masted steamer 
“Sachem” was being burdened with 
cattle, corn, hay, water, sugar, etc., 
as she swayed peacefully at her wharf. 
It was well towards seven o’clock in 
the evening when the last bellowing 
steer trotted over the gang-way to 
take his place with the other nine 
hundred and twenty-five, because vari- 
ous car-load lots from western Canada 
and Kentucky were late in arriving. 
From evening until midnight, twenty- 
six of us were kept busy arranging 
and tying the tired and stubborn 
brutes in rows facing each other on 
each side of both upper and lower 
decks. This proved a tedious and 
difficult piece of work since the cattle 
were driven aboard promiscuously 


with small hitching ropes dangling 


from their necks. The cattle, being 
shipments of four companies, were 
separated into company lots and 
groups of from three to five men 
each were assigned to definite numbers 
of cattle—usually 30 to 40 head toa 
man. After this work was completed, 
we saw that the little tender that had 
tided us out of the harbor had for- 
saken us and the lights of Boston 
could no longer be seen. Naturally 
we expected a meal after this for in 
the excitement of embarkation we had, 
one and all, neglected supper; but 
not even cold water could be found. 
So we made our way astern to look 
over what was to be our retiring 
quarters, for we knew not how long. 
The first surprise in store was the 
condition of the bunks arranged one 
above the other and on three sides 
of the little room. The entire bedding 
consisted of straw enclosed by bagging, 
making a thin mattress which lay in 
a wide shallow box of inch material. 
Not stopping to undress we took to 


these quite readily, but long before 
day broke upon us, those of us who 
are easily troubled with the creeping 
fauna that travel by night were given 
ample opportunity to realize our 
environment. 

The appointed watchman called 
such as were fortunate enough to be 
asleep and by 5 A. M. we were busy 
watering the thirsty steers. The water, 
all of which was transported in the 
ship’s hold, was available from cylindri- 
cal hogsheads at seventy-five foot 
intervals on either side of both decks. 
There was left a narrow margin in 
which to work and it often proved to 
be too narrow. Probably due to the 
large amount of hay fed the animals 
and the salt sea air, they drank be- 
tween four and six pails of water 
apiece every morning, and it is ever 
the delight of such an animal to drink 
his neighbor’s allowance. After water- 
ing, the cattle were fed enough baled 
hay to keep them eating until about 
10 A.M. Then we cleaned the alleys, 
and were given a half hour rest before 
breakfast which generally came about 
8 o'clock. Indeed, after three hours 
work on empty stomachs, it was 
difficult to realize that breakfast 
should not be dinner. The scanty 
repast at this hour for the twelve 
days’ passage consisted mainly of 
coffee without milk or sugar, hard- 
tack, buns, and boiled potatoes with 
skins on. At 10:30 A. M. the cattle 
were fed shelled corn at the rate of 
about six quarts apiece. During the 
forenoon, the following day’s allowance 
of corn and hay was hauled up through 
the hatchways by means of donkey 
engines, on both fore and after decks. 
Dinner was served at five bells or 
about 12:30, and consisted of a menu 
very similar to that of breakfast 
with the possible addition of salt fish 
or salt horse, and Irish stew but no 
beverage. Everyone was supposed 
to go to the galley in turn to bring 
the food which was transported in 
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large buckets. Each man cared for 
his own plate, cup, knife and spoon 
and it was usually advisable to hide 
them, so that promiscuous cutlery and 
china (so called) could be found from 
the hold to the top-mast. 

In the afternoon a large amount 
of hay was fed,—in fact enough to 
suffice for both feed and bedding as 
hay was all that was used for the 
latter purpose. None of the manure 
is removed from the ship during the 
journey but after unloading in port it 
is given to the party cleaning and 
white-washing the boat. It is used 
on truck farms around Birkenhead 
and Liverpool, Eng- 
land. This manure 
contains a_ large 
amount of undigest- 
ed corn and wasted 
hay, and by the 
way, much of the 
hay was of an in- 
feriorgraderaisedin, 
and shipped from, 
Maine. After the 
usual cleaning up, 
we were ready for 
supper at 6 P. M. 
The only variation 
of this menu from 
others was the pres- 
ence of tea. Jam 
and marmalade 
were forever pres- 
ent on the English bill-of-fare, and 
once a week we were given a favor- 
ite dish known to the English as 
plum duff but quite resembling our 
suet pudding. This relish lacked the 
characteristic seasoning of American 
dishes, nevertheless, it was much sought 
for by all, as evidenced by the fact 
that the one who took a turn at 
going for it, made away with a goodly 
share of it before acquainting the 
others of his whereabouts. 

A glimpse of old Ireland was a 
welcome sight on the evening of 
the eleventh day as it foretold of 
the riddance of our bovine charges 
by another day. Strange to say, 
the cattle detect the approach of 
land through a sense of smell, and 
manifest their knowledge by a low 


OFF FOR LIVERPOOL. 
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bellowing. Just one day after the 
first sight of Ireland, we rounded 
the cape into the Mersey River and 
anchored in the harbor between Birken- 
head and Liverpool, not to unload 
until morning as it was Bank Holiday 
throughout the island. The knots 
were so loosened as to make a quick 
delivery when the time came. In 
the morning each man was furnished 
with a pointed stick and as fast as 
the head-boards could be taken down 
and the knots untied the fat and 
tired cattle scampered over the gang- 
way into the slaughter yards to await 
an early fate. 

In accordance 
with the federal law 
all these cattle must 
be slaughtered with- 
in seven days after 
entrance to theport. 
Though this may be 
taken in the nature 
of a precaution to 
prevent the spread 
of any contagious 
diseases, there can 
be but little danger 
as all live meat is 
inspected at the 
United States Gov- 
ernment port by the 
Government veter- 
inarian, previous to 
being loaded on the 
ships. These cattle ships usually re- 
quire about two weeks for the cleaning 
and reloading before the return voyage 
is begun. The return cargo consists 
entirely of freight, being mostly made 
up of manufactured articles such as 
machinery, cloth, cutlery, and the like. 

Before the novice begins such a 
trip as we have endeavored to narrate, 
a little previous knowledge of the 
bill-of-fare, and sleeping quarters 
would not be amiss. In other words 
it would be advisable to carry along a 
pillow of some coarse texture, and a 
limited supply of canned provisions 
which may be readily procured just 
previous to embarkation. Though 
many things may seem hard the 
experience is strikingly novel, and one 
never to be regretted, or forgotten. 
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At a meeting held 
in New York City 
on December 16th, 
the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Univer- 
sity adopted with slight modification 
the new plan for the administration of 
the College of Agriculture as proposed 
by Dean Bailey and as contained in 
the resolutions of the Trustees’ Com- 
mittee of which Ex-president Andrew 
D. White was chairman. 

This step is a cause of deep gratifica- 
tion to those of us who have the 
welfare of the College of Agriculture 
at heart, and who have followed the 
Trustees’ Committee in their work 
this past fall. Briefly, the Committee 
was the one appointed by the Board 
of Trustees to confer with Dean 
Bailey concerning his recommenda- 
tions. They held two meetings which 
were attended by the Dean. As 
the result of these a hearty and 
unanimous agreement was reached by 
the committee and Dean Bailey as to 
the form of regulations to be presented 
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to the Board of Trustees for the future 
management of the College of Agri- 
culture. The committee’s report to 
the Board was, after a careful 
and painstaking consideration, unani- 
mously adopted, with a few minor 
changes. 

The new plan of 
administration goes 
into effect January 
1st, 1912. After 
this date the 
management of the college will be 
subject to the general supervision 
and control of the full Board of Trus- 
tees, and the immediate supervision, 
instead of being in the hands of the 
Executive Committee of the Board, 
as now, will be entrusted to a special 
committee of eleven persons to be 
known as the Agricultural College 
Council. 

This Council is to be composed of 
the five Trustees appointed by the 
Governor; the President of the Uni- 
versity; the Trustee elected by the 
State Grange; the State Commissioner 
of Agriculture and the president of 
the State Agricultural Society, both 
ex-officio members of the Board; and 
two Trustees to be selected by the 
Board itself, one of whom is to be an 
Alumnus Trustee. The Director of 
the College of Agriculture and the 
Treasurer of the University, although 
not members of this Council, are ex- 
pected to be present at its meetings 
and to take part in its deliberations. 
It is to hold four regular meetings a 
year and as many special meetings as 
it may think necessary. When prac- 
ticable, one of its regular meetings is 
to be held at the same place as, and 
as short a time as possible before, 
each of the regular meetings of the 
Board of Trustees. 


New 
Agricultural 
Council 
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In the enactment creating the Coun- 
cil, its powers and duties are defined 
as follows: 

“Said Council shall have the follow- 
ing powers and duties and those na- 
turally incident thereto: 

“Tt shall have charge of presenting 
to the Legislature the needs of the 
college and of securing such appro- 
priations as the State may deem 
proper to make. Said moneys when 
appropriated shall be drawn from the 
State by the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity as provided by law and be 
carried on the books of the University 
and be disbursed by the Treasurer 
thereof. 

“Tt shall prepare each year a bud- 
get or detailed statement of the 
moneys to be expended in carrying 
on the work of said college during 
the then ensuing year, which budget, 
however, shall not become effective 
unless and until approved by the 
Board of Trustees. 

“Tt shall provide for sufficiently 
and properly auditing all disburse- 
ments made in behalf of said college, 
all vouchers therefor being filed with 
the Treasurer of the University. 

“Tt shall fix the time and place for 
holding its meetings and the manner 
and time of calling the same. 

“All professors and assistant pro- 
fessors in said college to be elected 
after the passage of this statute shall 
be nominated by the Director to the 
Council after advising with the Presi- 
dent of the University, and if ap- 
proved by the President of the Uni- 
versity and said body, the nomina- 
tion shall be presented by the Presi- 
dent of the University to the Board of 
Trustees for action, confirmation in 
case of professors being by ballot. 

“All other persons engaged in 
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carrying on the work in the said col- 
lege whether of instruction or other- 
wise shall be appointed by the Coun- 
cil on the nomination of the Director, 
except that said Council may make 
such regulations as it deems proper, 
conferring upon the Director the power 
to make ad interim appointments 
of any of the persons designated in 
this clause. 

“But neither the Council nor the 
Director shall have the power with- 
out the consent of the Board of 
Trustees either in the respects above 
mentioned or otherwise, to incur lia- 
bilities or expenses in excess of the 
amount appropriated. 

“Said Council shall appoint a com- 
mittee of four members which shall 
include the President of the Univer- 
sity and the chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee of the University, 
which, subject to the approval of said 
Council, and of the Board of Trus- 
tees, shall have charge of the loca- 
tion and construction of buildings to 
be erected for the purpose of said 
State College. The Director of said 
college and the Treasurer of the Uni- 
versity shall be expected to be pres- 
ent at the meetings of said commit- 
tee and take part in its deliberations. 

“Said Council shall have the right 
to designate at least one member of 
the University Committee on Grounds. 

“The Board of Trustees reserves 
the right to at any time alter, amend 
or repeal the foregoing or any part 
thereof.” 

The Board elected Willard Beahan 
"78, of Cleveland, and John H. Barr 
89, of New York, to be members of 
the Council as provided in the stat- 
ute. Both these men alumni 
trustees. Besides them, the members 
of the Council will be Thomas B. 


are 
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Wilson, of Hall; Henry W. Sackett 
"75, Of New York; Frederick C. 
Stevens, ’79, of Attica; John N. Car- 
lisle, of Watertown; Frank H. Miller, 
of New York; President Schurman; 
William F. Pratt, of Batavia; and 
Raymond A. Pearson ’94, of Albany. 
Two of the ex-officio memberships 
are combined in the person of Mr. 
Pearson. 
The report of Dean 
Dean Bailey’s Bailey to the Board 
Recommend- of Trustees con- 
ation tained the follow- 
ing passage mat- 
erial to the government of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture: 

“To my mind the solution of the 
problem is one of great simplicity, 
and it all lies with the University 
itself. It is merely this: ll state 
work at Cornell should comprise one 
administrative unit. The Trustees ap- 


pointed by the Governor with prob- 


ably those representing popular in- 
terests, or others, and the President 
of the University, should constitute 
a small council or committee to have 
charge of the state enterprises, re- 
porting to the full Board, and meet- 
ing at stated times (say four times 
a year) of its own right and with 
the attendance of the Director of the 
given state work. This council should 
audit the accounts of the state moneys. 
The ad interim business of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture should be car- 
ried on by the Director of the Col- 
lege, with the advice of the President 
of the University.” 

In a recent con- 
versation with the 
Editor of the 
CoUNTRYMAN, Dean 
Bailey, when asked 
if he would remain, said that the only 
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effect the action on the part of the 
board of Trustees will have on his 
decision to sever connections with the 
College of Agriculture is that any 
action on his part will be deferred 
until his plan of administration had 
been put into operation. He added 
that the plan was so largely of his 
own suggestion that he felt it his 
duty to remain until the new system 
had been put into practical and sub- 
stantial operation. How long or how 
short a time that would be, he was 
unable to say. 

It is a sincere cause of delight and 
satisfaction that Dean Baliey will 
remain to direct the readjustments in 
the College of Agriculture as he has 
outlined them, and it is our earnest 
hope that at the end of this time 
circumstances will be such that it 
will not be necessary for him to sever 
his connections with the College of 
Agriculture in order to live his own 
life. 

For one full week 
in each year, the 
College of Agricul- 
ture throws open 
its doors to the 
farmers of the state and devotes itself 
to their interests in a special way. The 
week is known as ‘‘Farmers’ Week,”’ 
and will be held this year February 
19th-24th. The attendance is ex- 
pected to exceed twenty-five hundred. 

A full programme of the week 
includes approximately 300 lectures, 
15 conferences, and many exhibits 
and demonstrations. It is so arranged 
that a connected line of work in any 
branch may be followed for the week, 
as in fruit-growing, poultry raising 
or dairying, or if desired one may 
divide his time between these sub- 
jects and many others, social, economic 
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or educational in nature. Every ef- 
fort will be made to get into close 
personal touch with each visitor in 
the endeavor to help him in his 
individual problems. 

Former students who are con- 
templating a return at this time will 
be glad to know that a country 
life programme of especial interest 
to them is being planned for this 
week. 

It is hoped that the interest and 
support that has always been shown 
by the students during this annual 
event will be given again this year as 
the help and codperation of the 
students goa long way toward making 
the week a success. 

One of the most 
important depart- 
ments of the Col- 
lege is the one de- 
voted to “Exten- 
sion Work” and known as the Exten- 
sion Department. The December 
“Announcer” is devoted almost en- 
tirely to this phase of college work. 

“ Aside from counselling in the exten- 
sion work of the various departments of 
the College, the Extension Depart- 
ment has supervision of the following 
enterprises: ‘‘special schools, to be 
held in different localities; work at 


Extension 
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the fairs; reading courses and cor- 
respondence work; farmers’ week; 
excursions to the College; Experiment- 
ers’ League; management of resident 
or local agents; mailing room work; 
welfare work of any kind in the rural 
communities; general publicity and 
helpfulness of the College of Agri- 
culture to the people of the State.” 

An innovation will be the ‘‘Travell- 
ing Schools” of which the ‘“An- 
nouncer”’ says: 

“In response to the demand of rural 
communities to give adequate instruc- 
tion with the necessary teaching ma- 
terial at hand, to those persons wishing 
further opportunity to study given 
farm problems, railroad passenger cars 
will be equipped with tables, chairs, 
charts, models, microscopes and other 
necessary teaching material. In this 
way a class of twenty-five to fifty 
persons, of whatever age, may be care- 
fully instructed for a few days or two 
weeks as arranged. This will give 
opportunity for instruction in subjects 
requiring special demonstration mater- 
ial and will naturally follow the exten- 
sion schools. The car will stand on a 
siding during the instruction and can 
be readily moved to the next school. 
For further information, address Ex- 
tension Department.” 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


CALENDAR 


8, Regular meeting of Round- 
Up Club. 
. 10, Eastman Stage preliminary 
trials. 
. 11, Regular meeting of Lazy 
Club. 
Founder’s Day—University 
Holiday. 
Regular Assembly. 
. 15, Regular meeting Round- 
Up Club. 
Regular meeting Lazy Club. 
. 22, Regular meeting of Round- 
Up Club. 


Regular meeting of Lazy 
Club. 

. 23, Regular election of officers of 

the Agricultural Association. 

. 27, Instruction ends for term. 

. 29, Term examinations begin. 


* * * 


CROSS COUNTRY 


The Agricultural Cross Country 
Team won the Inter-college meet 
on November 25th. The victory was 
the result not of individual brilliance 
but of good team work. This is 
shown by the fact that thirteen of the 
first thirty men were Ag men while 
none of these men finished better 
than fifth. The members of the 
team were as follows: G. W. Lamb, 
13, fifth; W. D. Hazelton, ’13, sixth; 
D. W. Hadsell, ’13, eleventh; H. M. 
Harrington, ’13, twelfth; N. F. Stearns 
13, fourteenth; F. E. Barnhill, Sp., 
seventeenth; G. L. Nicholas, ’r1s, 
eighteenth. Scores, Ag. 83, M.E. 87, 
Arts 201, C.E. 303. 


The third assembly of the year and 
the first at which the Short Course stu- 
dents were with us was held in the Audi- 
torium on Thursday, December 7. 
Selections were rendered by both the 
Glee and Mandolin Clubs and every- 
one was not only surprised but also 
decidedly pleased by the progress 
shown by both of the clubs so early in 
the season. But, if possible the two 
selections rendered by the Girls Glee 
Club, who appeared for the first time 
this year, caused even more favorable 
comment. 

It has been said that our December 
Assembly is the best of the year, and 
Dean Bailey must have realized this, 
for his talk, which as usual was the 
feature of the evening, was most en- 
joyable. He spoke in part as follows: 
The December Assembly is_ the 
happiest of the year because we 
have not yet begun to thin out. 
Our college may be compared to a 
military organization. It is important 
that each student should regard him- 
self as part of such an organization 
and learn promptness, efficiency, clear 
cut methods, timeliness and the ability 
to seize an opportunity. Another 
lesson from the simile of a military 
organization is that we should stand 
up straight and walk on our heels. 
Be conscious that you have a back- 
bone. People who walk as if they 
meant it are usually the cnes who do 
things. 

In regard to the student room to be 
furnished downstairs, its purpose is to 
relieve congestion in the halls and 
library and to provide-a place where 
the students may spend their odd 
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hours. Smoking will not be prohibited. 
Smoking is a personal affair although 
I see no reason why a young man 
with a clear conscience and a good 
digestion should need to calm his 
nerves by building a fire in his mouth. 
I will leave it to the smokers whether 
they will regard the room as for their 
own enjoyment only, or for the en- 
joyment of other people also. 

I assume that you have come here 
to acquire knowledge. But you will 
go away feeling that you know very 
little. Most people do not know 
what knowledge is. A man has not 
knowledge of a thing until he has 
reasoned it out from all points of view 
by means of research and study. 
The important thing is that his mind 
shall be open. Prejudice and habit 
must be kept out. A man cannot 
know what kind of soil he has until 
he examines it without prejudice. 
Politics are governed by prejudice. 
The reason why we are making little 
progress in tariff reform is that many 
people have a decided opinion on 
certain schedules based not upon 
knowledge but upon prejudice. A 
student is making real progress when 
he realizes that he knows very little. 
Always demand the evidence or reason- 
ableness of what is presented to you. 


Prejudice and habit dominate our 
eating also. There is no such thing as 
animal and spiritual pleasures any 
more than there are good trusts and 
bad trusts. All trusts have good and 
bad in them. Regulation encourages 
the good and discourages the bad. 
It is not the attitude of a trust that is 
bad or good. Our attitude toward 
eating is wrong. Cookery has come 
to be a process of concealment. We 
prepare our food so that we cannot 
recognize what is in it. It is worth 
while for young men and women to 
consider the importance of naked 
products with their natural odors. 
It is a great thing to have things 
as they are. 


There is a great satisfaction in being 
near the sources of these products. 
To me the pumpkin is the most 
beautiful of fruits. It is wonderful 
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how such a small plant can produce 
such a big fruit. One of the biggest 
mysteries of nature is the growth of 
simple plants. When a man has 
enough money to live comfortably 
he gets much enjoyment out of this 
contact with nature. 

Misrepresentation seems to be in- 
nate in human nature. We make 
steel buildings appear as though they 
were made of brick. Why should 
we not see them as they are. 

The result of our attitude toward 
eating is indigestion. Indigestion is a 
pernicious habit unless a person is 
diseased. The way to correct it is 
not by the use of drugs but by cor- 
recting one’s habits of life. A person 
twenty-five years of age ought to 
know better than any physician how 
to regulate his health. We must get 
back to the unadulterated and the 
farmer is the man to get back first, 

o_o 


The Agricultural Seniors held their 
first social function of the year as an 
informal dance which was held in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall on the evening 
of December 14th. The affair was a 


great success. 
* * * 


Dr. Gilbert has been elected chair- 
man of the Score Card Committee of 
the National Corn Exposition. Other 
members of the Committee are Prof. 
English of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Prof. Pugsby 
of the University of Nebraska, Prof. 
Williams of the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Prof. Wianko 
of the Indiana Experiment Station. 

* * * 


On Wednesday evening, December 
13, Dr. S. H. Gage of the Medical 
College gave a lecture to the students 
of Plant Breeding upon the subject of 
Human Heredity. 


* * * 


Prof. H. H. Wing of the Animal 
Husbandry Department went to New 
York on December 12th and delivered 
some lectures at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 
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Prof. W. A. Riley of the Entomology 
Department, who has been quite 
seriously ill is improving rapidly at 
the present writing. 

* * * 


The class in Mechanical Drawing 
is so large this term that the size of 
the class will be limited. All students 
who intend to take this course next 
term should see Prof. Baker. 

There is to be an exhibition in the 
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The schedule is as follows: Dec. 9, 
M.E. vs. Ag.; Dec. 19, Ag. vs. Vet.; 
Jan. 13, Ag. vs. Law; Jan. 20, Arch. 
vs. Ag.; Jan. 27, Art vs. Ag.; Feb. 17, 
C.E. vs. Ag. 


* * * 


A fish hatchery is being constructed 
in the lower Fall Creek Gorge by 
the University, The work is to 
be in charge of Dr. Embody in con- 
nection with his course in agriculture. 


CHAMPIONSHIP AGRICULTURAL CROSS COUNTRY TEAM IOQII. 
Top row—W. R. Wilson, '12, Captain, W. D. Hazelton, ’12, G. L. Nicholas, 15. 


Bottom row—D. W. Hadsell, '13, F. E. Barnhill, Sp., G. 


. W. Lamb, 13, N. F. Stearns. 


Absent—H. M. Harrington. ’13. 


Drawing Department during Farmers’ 
Week again this year. 
* * * 


BASKETBALL 

On December 7th the Agricultural 
basketball team began its season by 
defeating Cascadilla School 23-1. On 
December 9th M.E.wasdefeated 23-21. 

The lineup was as follows: 1. f., 
E. A. Brown, 13; r. f., T. M. Gray, 
’15, C. G. Crittenden, °14, N. D. 
Steve, 13; c., J. A. Webb, ’15, 1. g., 
D. D. Ward, ’12 (captain); r. g., 
R. Steve, Special. 


This is unique in the fact that it is the 
first thing of its kind to be undertaken 
by a University. 

* * * 


Mr. J. T. Loyd, assistant in Biology, 
starts for Columbia, South America, 
the middle of the month. He will 
do some general Zoological collecting 
in the Andes for the American Museum 
of Natural History at Washington. 

* * * 


At a meeting of the Junior Class 
held in room 292 after the last Assem- 
bly after electing M. B. Goff as 
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temporary chairman and temporary 
secretary the following officers were 
elected: H. G. Honeywell, president; 
E. A. Brown, vice-president; C. Bame, 
treasurer; Miss C. A. McKay, secre- 
tary. 

Later on it was decided that the 
class should arrange for a smoker to 
be held soon and committees were 
appointed to arrange this and to plan 
for the usual banquet to be held in the 
spring. 

* * * 

Three members of the faculty of the 
College of Agriculture are to deliver 
lectures at Columbia University this 
winter in a popular lecture course in 
agriculture. Professor H. H. Wing 
will speak on December 13. His sub- 
ject is ‘‘Practical Problems in Develop- 
ing the Dairy Herd.” On January 24 
Professor E. S. Savage will lecture on 
‘Problems in Feeding the Dairy Herd.”’ 
Professor E. O. Fippin will speak on 
February 7 about “Soil Drainage 
Problems and Practicies in New 
York State.” 


* * * 


Dean Bailey has planned a series of 
Sunday noon talks for the winter 
course students to be given in Barnes 
Hall each week. The first of these was 
held on Dec. 4, with the topic, ‘““You 
are background men; you _ should 
familiarize yourself with your back- 
ground of literature and civilization.” 
The Dean went on to say that the 
farmer was particularly and in a 
peculiar sense a part of his background 
but that history, literature and civili- 
zation was a wider background and 
one which all men were subject to. 
A larger part of this background will 
be found in the Bible which represents 
the thought of the race and has more 
influence on the development of our 
own civilization than any other book. 


* * * 


To have obtained honor in one’s life 
work is worthy of great praise, but 
have attained to the highest honor 
possible in that work is a height to 
which few of us ever get. Such, tho, 
has been the good fortune of Prof. 
John Henry Comstock of the Entomo- 
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logical Department, who has just 
received notice of his election as 
Honorary Fellow of the Entomologi- 
cal Society of London. This is the 


highest honor in the gift of the society 
and the highest that may come to any 
entomologist in the world 


The faculty of the department 
of forestry has been increased by 
the appointment of Mr. John Bentley, 
Jr., as assistant professor. 

Mr. Bentley graduated from Wes- 


JOHN BENTLEY, JR. 


leyan University in 1904, and re- 
ceived his Master’s degree in forestry 
from the Yale Forest School in 1907. 
He was elected to both Phi Beta 
Kappa and Sigma Xi. 

Since leaving college he has been 
engaged in both private and govern- 
ment forestry work in North Carolina, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Mr. 
Bentley’s last work before coming to 
Cornell was general supervision of 
all the government forest planting 
work in the central Rocky Mountain 
region. 

Mr. Bentley assumes his duties at 
Cornell on the first of January. 





GENERAL AGRICULTURAL NEWS 


An INDICATION OF PROSPERITY 


Throughout the country during the 
past year more up-to-date machinery 
has been purchased and installed on 
the farm than during any previous ten 
years. This demonstrates not only 
the prosperity of the farmer, but his 
alertness in seizing upon every means 
to increase the yield per acre, and in 
preserving the soil. This statement 
is based not only on personal observa- 
tion of the agents of the Department 
of Agriculture who have traveled all 
over the country, but on the state- 
ments of sales of farm implements 
from the large dealers throughout the 


country. 
* * * 


RECLAIMING NEw York StaTE LAND 

A great deal of money has been 
expended for reclaiming tidal lands 
without obtaining permanent effective 
results. The failures have been due 
principally to the lack of codperation 
among the landowners; to ignorance 
or disregard of the fact that, unless 


preventative measures are taken, many 
marshes will settle to an extent that 


will render pumping necessary; and 
to the insufficient size, or poor con- 
struction and maintenance of levees, 
sluices and ditches. 

Upon the efficiency of the drainage 
ditches and sluices will depend the 
elevation of the ground water, and 
the depth of the water table below 
‘the ground surface will control the 
kind of crops that can be raised. 
Land 1 to 1% feet above the water 
table will furnish good pasture; 2 to 
2% feet above, good hay and corn 
fields; and land 4 to 4% feet above 
good wheat fields. In draining and 
plowing due care should be used not 
to injure the soil structure. 

*x* * * 


A WELL FILLED Ice House 


The economic value to the farm of 
a well-filled ice house of clear, pure 
ice, is shown in Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 475. The bulletin does not treat 
of the ice crop as a source of direct 


revenue but as a factor in the economies 
and comforts of the country home. 
OK aK * 


More Capitat TO MOovE THE Crops 


The American banking system is 
behind European nations in providing 
banking facilities for farmers. The 
Bank of France, the Bank of Belgium 
and the Swiss National Bank all pro- 
vide special facilities. For the strain 
on our banking systems during the 
crop moving season is terrific. The 
small banks draw heavily on the 
central banks; they draw not only 
what they will need but what they 
might need in case of a crisis. The 
result is that the American farmer has 
great difficulty in borrowing moving 
capital because of the large amount 
of unutilized capital. 

The recent agitation throughout the 
country gives promise of the needed 
reforms. The activity of the Na- 
tional Monetary Commission, the in- 
terest shown in ex-Senator Aldrich’s 
plan and the work of the National 
Citizen’s League are good omens. 

The plan of the National Citizen’s 
League is especially worthy of notice. 
Coéperation instead of competition 
is their cardinal principle. By this 
plan, every bank in the United States 
would join the National Reserve 
Association. This association would 
not do a general banking business like 
a central bank. It would keep the 
reserves of the banks, retire all national 
bank-note issues and substitute its 
own, and thus be enabled to render 
liquid the good commercial paper of 
the banks at any time. A tax would 
also be imposed to prevent the with- 
drawal of reserves below a certain 


ratio. 
BS ok cS 


COo6PERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
REORGANIZES 
On November 20th the Bethany- 
Batavia Fruit Growers’ Association 
met in Batavia, N. Y. for the purpose 
of reorganization. A constitution simi- 
lar to that of the Hood River Valley 
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Fruit Growers’ Association in Oregon 
was adopted. It was voted to in- 
corporate and the necessary capital 
stock was subscribed. A board of 
seven directors was elected to have 
charge of the business of the Associa- 
tion. The constitution is such as to 
allow this Association, which is now 
known as “The Genesee County Fruit 
Growers’ Association,” to do all kinds 
of business, such as the buying and 
selling of fruit, the manufacture of 
lime-sulfur, the establishment of in- 
dustrial fellowships, etc. In fact, to 
do all things which are commonly 
done by the fruit growers’ associations 
of the West. 

It is of special interest to Cornellians 
to know that Mr. Roy J. Shephard 
of the class of 1910 was elected one of 
the directors and has been made 
secretary of the board of directors. 
This is a very responsible position in 
the new organization and one which 
Mr. Shephard is well fitted to fill with 
the highest degree of ability and suc- 
cess. Mr. E. G. Grinnell, one of the 
prominent fruit growers of this section 
is the president. This Association 
has, during the past year, maintained 
two industrial fellows, an entomologist 
and plant pathologist, in codperation 
with the College of Agriculture. It is 
expected that this codperation will 
be continued for at least another year. 

* * * 


The difficulty attending the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient potash for the 
fertilizer manufacturers of this country 
need no longer be a source of worry 
according to Secretary Wilson of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The 
Bureau of Soils has been making 
investigations along this line and it is 
believed that the chemists have dis- 
covered a process by which potash can 
be taken from sea-weed. For some 
time it has been known that the sup- 
ply of potash rocks in this country 
is absolutely limited. As yet no 
economical process has been found 
which will disassociate the potash 
from the mineral silicates so as to 
obtain the more soluble potash salts 
available for plant food. The fact 


that this country pays Germany 
annually $12,000,000 for potash renders 
the discovery of such a cheap process 
highly desirable. 


* * * 


The awakening of the people to 
the value of agricultural instruction 
and to the possibilities of usefulness 
through extension teaching has created 
a demand for this instruction far 
beyond the power of the states to 
supply. The inadequacy of present 
equipment for meeting the agricultural 
educational needs of the rural people 
has become so apparent that several 
bills have been presented before Con- 
gress looking to additional appropria- 
tion for carrying out extension work. 
The states are adding annually to 
their appropriations in a marked 
degree. For example, New York State 
increased her appropriation from 
$25,000 to $35,000, Minnesota from 
$18,000 to $23,000, Nebraska from 
$10,000 to $17,000, etc. These ap- 
propriations show in an unmistak- 
able way the growing interest in 
agricultural improvement by the states 
and their confidence in the value 
of the work of the farmers’ institute 
as well as appreciation of what they 
have done for agriculture in the past. 


* * * 


Unreclaimed land worth from one 
to twenty dollars per acre will be 
worth from twenty to a hundred dollars 
per acre when drained, depending on 
location, elevation, fertility and devel- 
opment. The cost of reclamation 
will vary widely, but under average 
conditions thorough drainage should 
not exceed fifty to sixty dollars per 
acre. Besides producing financial bene- 
fit, draining marsh lands destroys 
the breeding places for mosquitoes, 
and reduces the unhealthful condi- 
tions that cause malaria, chills and 
fevers. In New York State there 
are thousands of acres which could 
be very profitable reclaimed. The 
amount of reclaimed land is rapidly 
increasing owing. to the rapid rise 
in price of good farming land. 
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FORMER STUDENTS 


HARRY MASON KNOX, B.S.A., ’OI 


’o1, B. S. A~—Harry Mason Knox 
was born on the Knox Homestead 
(a picture of which was published in 
the May, ’10, CoUNTRYMAN), at Can- 
ton, N. Y. He was graduated from 
the local high school, after which he 


took two years’ work in Saint Lawrence 


University at his home town. Then 
he came to Cornell where he specialized 
in dairying and was graduated two 
years later. 

He returned to his home farm to 
work with his father in developing an 
intensive dairy farm, naming it the 
“Success Stock Farm.”’” They stocked 
the farm with Holstein-Friesian cat- 
tle, small Yorkshire swine, and Scotch 
Collie dogs. A special trade was 
developed in dairy products, fancy 
milk, butter, butter-milk and cottage 
cheese being sold. Mr. Knox pub- 
lished and edited the Success Stock 
Farm Journal and Holstein-Friesian 
Advocate to advertise the farm and 
stock in which they were inter- 
ested. 

Three years ago Mr. Knox’s father 
died. The carefully assembled herd, 
headed by the famous sire Korndyke 
Queen DeKol’s Prince, was sold to 
settle the estate. Mr. Knox then 
purchased the farm and proceeded to 
build up a herd of officially tested 


animals. Adirondac Pontiac Korn- 
dyke and Gem Paul Johanna stand 
at the head of the herd, the former 
being a full brother to the famous 
sisters, Pontiac Clothilde DeKol, 2nd, 
and Pontiac Rag Apple. The other 
sire is from a cow having a seven day 
record of 707.8 lbs. milk and 32.8 
pounds of butter. 

Mr. Knox also has a nice herd of 
Cheshire swine, the foundation stock 
of which he purchased here last 
Farmers’ Week. They were shown 
at the St. Lawrence County Fair in 
strong competition and won their 
share of prizes. 

Besides being an active farmer, Mr. 
Knox has been active in the progres- 
sive social work of his community. 
As trustee of his local school he re- 
organized and rejuvenated it, putting 
it on an agricultural working basis. 
Last month he was elected for the 
second time as master of Silas Wright 
Grange, and steward of the St. 
Lawrence County Pomona Grange, 
he having previously served as secre- 
tary of the latter. He organized 
the first community Holstein-Friesian 
Breeder’s Club in the United States— 
was its first president, and subsequent 
secretary for three years. He was 
president of our Students’ Association 
last year. He is a director of the New 
York State Dairymen’s Association. 
He is now interested in the country 
church work of his community, and 
spoke to his grange on this subject at 
a recent meeting. Mr. Knox has been 
called upon to visit district schools 
this winter and aid in putting into 
practical operation the teaching of 
agriculture. He is active in a cam- 
paign to build a tuberculosis hospital 
for his county and is one of the grange 
committee to put the matter before 
the legislators of his county. He is 
interested in the good road problem 
which the legislators of the country are 
carefully considering. He has been a 
frequent contributor to the agricultural 
press, to dairy publications in par- 
ticular. At the present time he con- 
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templates a move in this line where he 
feels he can extend his influence for 
usefulness. 


’o9, Ph.D.—Dr. J. O. Morton who 
has been Professor of Agronomy at 
the Mississippi Agricultural College 
has accepted the chair of chemistry at 
the Texas Agricultural College. He 
will take up his new duties the first 
of the year. 


*r11, Ph.D.—Mr. J. K. Plummer 
with a major in Agricultural Chemistry 
has recently been promoted to an 
excellent position in the Division of 
Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture of North Carolina. 


97, Sp.—Herbert L. Carr is manag- 
ing a farm for Chas. G. Taylor at 
Portland, Conn. 


’o1, Sp.—A. LaVerne Roe is manag- 
ing a farm near Bridgeport, Conn. 
owned by Chas. M. Choate. 


’06, B. S. A.—H. F. Button writes 
from Manassas, Va., where he is 
director of the Manassas Agricultural 
High School, one of the congressional 
district schools of Virginia. He also 
encloses a program of the Farmers’ 
Institute of Northern Virginia of 
which he is secretary and treasurer. 
This institute was organized in order 
to bring the farmers of the locality 
in touch with the Agricultural High 
School. It holds corn shows, a travel- 
ing school of agriculture, and other 
meetings at various times during the 
year. It aims “in every way possible 
to make the Agricultural High School 
the leader of the entire District in a 
better and broader country life.’’ 


’06, B. S. A—Harvey L. Westover 
has been engaged during the last sum- 
mer in making a reconnaissance survey 
of southwestern Washington. About 
the first of December he went to Texas 
to assist in making a similar survey in 
the southwestern part of that state. 
The work is being done by the United 
States Bureau of Soils in coéperation 
with the state geological survey. Mr. 
Westover’s address is care of Bureau 
of Soils, Washington, D. C. 
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’o7, Sp.—B. F. Wallace is managing 
a large farm near New York City 
owned by Francis Newton of that 
city. 

08, B. S. A—Miss Alice C. Evans 
is an instructor in bacteriology at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

08, B. S. A.—A son, John Eddy, 
was born on November 5 to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Henry Desmond, 57 
Johnson Park, Buffalo. 


’o8, B. S. A.—Clarence Lounsbury 
is a field assistant in soil survey, 
Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C. 

’o8, B. S. A.—Horace F. Major 
has been promoted from instructor to 
assistant professor of landscape garden- 
ing at the University of Missouri. 

08, W.D., ’10, Sp.—R. V. Callan 
is managing the farm connected with 
the New York State Women’s Relief 
Corps Home at Oxford, N. Y. This 
position is now under the Civil Service. 

’o8, W.A.—James G. K. Duer 
has purchased the Norwood farm of 
35 acres at Port Jefferson Station, 
N. Y., and is running it as a poultry 
farm. He is keeping 500 White Wyan- 
dottes and aims to raise his own grain 
so far as possible. 

’o8, W. A.—Solon J. Vail was 
married to Miss Edith J. Solger at 
Bridgewater, Vt., on August 16th, last. 


’o8, ’o9, W. A., ’10, Sp.—Irving S. 
Warner is managing his own farm at 
Baiting Hollow, N. Y. He writes 
that he has shipped some 1500 barrels 
of cauliflower this season, had a fair 
potato crop, and on the whole had a 


very good year. He is sercetary and 
treasurer of the Long Island branch 
of the Students’ Association. 


’o9, B. S. A.—Chas. F. Boehler is 
now with George H. Miller, landscape 
architect, at 6 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


’o9, B. S. A—G. C. Manrow is 
manager of the Jeddo Fruit Farm at 
Middleport, N. Y. 

’o9, B. S. AC. M. Bennett, who 
had been representing the federal 
government in codperative work in 
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farm management at the University 
of Wisconsin, was recently transferred 
to Washington. His address is care 
of Office of Farm Management, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

’o9, B. S. A—Fred E. Robertson is 
employed as a scientific assistant in 
farm management in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


"ro, B.S. A.—F. S. Jacoby is instruc- 
tor in Poultry Husbandry at Ohio 
State University at Columbus, O. 

"10, Sp.—Claire E. Smith is manag- 
ing a farm for Edward M. Sheldon at 
Martinsburg, N. Y. 

‘10, W. A.—W. D. Sigourney is 
managing the farm connected with the 
Western House of Refuge for Women, 


which is a State institution at Albion, 
N. Y. 


’r10, W. P.—Walter James Farley 
was married to Miss Anna Elizabeth 
Harvey on Tuesday, Nov. 21st, at 
Carthage, N. Y. 

"ro, B. S. AJ. H. Rutherford is 
managing a private estate of 500 acres 


located at Norfolk, Conn. and owned 
by C. D. Tows of New York City. 
He gave up his position as manager of 
a 360 acre farm at Somerset, Pa. 
about November first. 


"ro, A. B., ’11, B. S. A.—Miss Lydia 
F. Humphreys is teaching domestic 
science in the high school at Corinth, 
N.Y. 

"11, B. S. A—Willis J. Corwin is 
teaching agriculture and music in the 
high school at Sherburn, Minn. 

"11, Sp.—Guy U. Tiffany is teaching 
agriculture in a high school at Pine 
Island, Minn. 


"11, B. S. A.—Wallace G. Stephen- 
son is at his home in Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
He coached the football team of the 
high school there this fall. 


*11, B. S. A.—Waldemar Fries, who 
has been working for the Buffalo 
Fertilizer Company, left Buffalo on 
December 7th for Cincinnati, Ohio. 
There he is to take charge of the 
factory records and other office work 
at a new factory put up by the Inter- 
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national Agricultural Corporation, of 
which the Buffalo Fertilizer Company 
is a subsidiary company. His ad- 
dress is care of The International 
Agricultural Corporation, Lockland, 
Ohio. 


"11, Sp.—Warren W. Hawley, Jr. 
is managing his father’s farm near 
Warsaw, N. Y. 


"11, M.S. A.—Henry W. Gilbertson 
is a scientific assistant in the Office 
of Farm Management, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


’r1, B. S. A.—Miss Florence A. 
Wyckoff is operating her own farm of 


74 acres, the Cedar Lane Farm, at 
Dundee, N. Y. 


’r1, B. S. A—Edward M. Tuttle is 
an assistant in Nature Study. 


11, S. B. A—Lloyd R. Simons is 
teaching agriculture in the high school 
at Gowanda, N. Y. He also coached 
the school football team last fall. 


"11, B. S. A—R. A. Mordoff is 
superintendent of the farms owned by 
Artemus Ward, Jr., of New York 
City. The seven different farms com- 
prise, altogether, about 4,000 acres. 
Five of them are in this state, one in 
New Jersey, and the other, a fruit 
farm, in Virginia. All but the last 
are devoted to general agriculture 
and dairying. Mr. Mordoff’s address 
is Demarest, N. J. 

’r1, B.S. A—Tracy M. Morrison is 
with the department of Soil Tech- 
nology here. He is at present engaged 
in making a mechanical analysis of a 
series of Tompkins county soils. Next 
term he will assist in the laboratory 
work. 


"12, Ex.—Miss Marion H. Current 
is assisting in the Home Economics 
department during the Winter Course. 


"11, Ex.—J. H. Weber is with the 
Jewish Agricultural and Industrial 
Aid Association, which has _ head- 
quarters in New York City. 

10, B. S. A~—Hobart C. Young has 
been seriously ill with typhoid fever at a 
hospital at Erie, Pa. Mr. Young 
has been working for a_ telephone 
company at Erie. 
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ITS UNIFORM STRENGTH 
GUARANTEES RESULTS 


Anyone can make lime-sulphur solution. The problem is to make it 
the same every time. This is essential, otherwise results are uncertain and 
the value of the spray may be lost. That’s why it pays to use 


Lime-Sulphur 
E LECTR 0 Solution 


5 It is always of uniform strength, therefore you KNOW what you are using. We guarantee it to test 3214 to 
33° Baume and to contain the maximum percentage of polysulphides of calcium (soluble sulphur). It meets all the 
requirements of the National Insecticide and Fungicide Law and state laws on this subject. 


is the only arsenate of lead in amorphous 

Electro Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead is {2¢ only rsenate of oad in amore 

firmly even when used as a dust. It is 100% stronger than other brands (32!4 to 33% arsenic oxide) and 

is safe for any foliage (contains less than 14 of 1% water-soluble arsenic). Mixes instantly with water 
without caking. Send for comparative tests by Conn. and N. J. Agri. Exper. Stations. 


“S i rill interest you. The most con- 
ravin will interest you 

° P y ° g cise and comprehensive free book 
Simplified 


on spraying ever issued. Where 
shall we send your copy? 


The Vreeland Chemical Co., 37 Dey St., New York 


EVERYTHING 


DAIRYMENS FOR YOUR DAIRY 


Carraroe 


oO New Catalog of Dairymen’s Supplies 

should be in the hands of every owner of 
a cow. It is filled from cover to cover—contains 
87 pages—with valuable information about 
modern dairy apparatus and utensils. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


It will show you the latest models in butter churns and workers, 
milk testers and testing supplies, tinware, stable fittings and 
supplies, engines, boilers, silos and everything in use on the 
modern dairy farm at the lowest prices, 


UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT ADDS TO DAIRY PROFITS 


We can help you in many ways to bigger dairy profits. Our organization covers 
the entire country and is in close touch with the latest and best methods of dairying 
everywhere. Write us freely on any subject connected with dairy equipment and 
methods. 

We manufacture equipment for every kind or size of dairy plant and equip more 
modern plants than all other concerns combined. 

The catalog is free to everyone who asks for it. In writing, please state what 
machines or line of dairying you are most interested in. Address 


The Creamery Package Mig. Company, Dep't 28. Chicago, m. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THz CornNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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just because a separator skims close is not sufficient 
reason for buying it. Equally important is the question 
=. of durability. 


An IHC Cream Harvester was put to a year’s test at the 
factory—running steadily for 10 hours every working day. This is 
equivalent to 20 years of ordinary use, figuring on a basis of half 

me 6an hour’s dailyservice. Yet in all this time there was no perceptible 
wear. What better proof of I H C durability can you ask? 


-1 H C Cream Harvesters 
Dairymaid and Bluebell 


have been paying cow owners big dividends for years. Their skimming 
qualities are unequalled—their ease of turning—ease of cleaning—and 
durability are easily proved by the testimony of owners. Why not investigate? 


You will find that 1 H C Cream Harvesters are the only separators with 
dust-proof gears, which are easily accessible. The frame is entirely protected 
from wear by phosphor bronze bushings. The I H C has large shafts, 
bushings, and bearings. The patented dirt-arrester removes the finest 
particles of dirt from the milk before the milk is separated. 


I H C Cream Harvesters are made in two styles—Dairymaid, chain 
drive, and Bluebell, gear drive—each in four sizes. The I H C local agent 
will be glad to point out the above features and many others, or, write 
direct for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 


I H C Service Bureau 


The Bureau is a clearing house of agricultural 
data. It aims to learn the best ways of doing 
things on the farm, and then distribute the informa- 
tion. Your individual experience may help others. 
Send your problem to the I H C Service Bureau. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Educational Trains 


now bring the facts from the Experiment Station direct 
to the Farmer. 


The Experiment Station men are anxious to discuss the questions of most value 
to the people along the routes. Ask them to bring along an exhibit of fertilizer 
materials and to tell you how to get the most plant-food for your money. 

Recently one train gave demonstrations of actual fertilizer mixing. Soon many 
will do so. Take your fertilizer dealer to these trains. Ask him to sell Potash 
Salts and brands containing six to ten per cent. Potash. 

We shall be glad to send you, free, pamphlets prepared by the best practical 
authorities on fertilizers for various crops and soils. Write today, mentioning 
crops and soils that you wish to improve. 


4 GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 
Continental Building, Baltimore Monadnock Block, Chicago 
93 Nassau Street, New York 


NO MAN is entitled to a greater 
degree of comfort in his work than is 
the farmer. Itis tothe farmer that we 
must look more than to any other in- 
dustrial factor for the necessities of 
life. If there should be a universal 
destruction or failure in crops it would 
put the entire world on starvation 
rations. 

No implement on the farm compares 
with the plow in usefulness and to do 

good work the plow should be the right kind—an Oliver. 

The Oliver No. 26 Sulky Plow is at the head of its class. The entire 
construction of the plow is worthy of consideration. Of all the plows 
ever offered, the No. 26 affords the greatest comfort and really encourages 
the tired man to work. 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORKS 


General Offices at SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 
Works at South Bend, Indiana, and Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 


In writing to advertisers please mention THE CoRNELL COUNTRYMAN. 
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GRAIN DRILLS If you are in need of 
————————— a Grain Dnill or a 


f. rass S Pe d ers Grass Seeder, write 


for our special 





prices to-day. 


MFG. CO. 


Phelps, N. Y., 
U.S. A. 


The Improved Simplex 


Link Blade 
Cream Separator 


LIGHTEST; RUNNING 
LARGEST CAPACITIES 
CLOSEST SKiMMING 


The Only Practical Large 
Capacity Separators 
Has more exclusive patented features of 


merit than all others—Has all the desirable 
points that can be put into acream separator. 


500 Ibs., $75.00 900 Ibs., $90.00 
700 Ibs., 80.00 1100 Ibs., 100.00 


D. H. BURRELL & CO. 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Creamery, Dairy and Cheese Factory Apparatus 


In writing to advertisers please mention THe CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Genuine Thomas Phosphate Powder 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
GROWS BIG RED APPLES AND OTHER FRUITS 


Why let the fruits of oe on and California monopolize our best markets when fruit of EQUALLY FINE 
APPEARANCE AND FAR B a QUALITY can be SED RIGHT HERE if you FEED YOUR TREES 
AND FEED THEM PROPERLY 


(BASIC SLAG MEAL) 
Is an Alkaline Phosphate of High Availabili The Average of Nine Analyses at the Massachusetts Experi- 
ment Station shows the following: TOTAL PHO PHORIC ACID, 17.73 percent. AVAILABLE PHOSPHORIC 
ae rcent. (By Wagner’s oe Method) See Bulletin 127, page 16. THOMAS PHOSPHATE 
SO CONTAINS 35 to 50 per cent. of EFFECTIVE LIME, 15 to 17 per cent. of IRON and 3 to 6 
per cent. a MANGANESE. All buyers should insist on having GENUINE THOMAS PHOSPHATE POWDER 
(Basic Slag Phosphate). 





BEARING ON THE TAGS 


THE “KEY AND TREE’? TRADE MARK 
Thus you can be sure to get the Genuine Unadulterated Article 


(When writing for our booklet, ‘Up-to-date Fruit Growing,” 
please be sure to mention THE CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN.) 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY, 
SPECIAL IMPORTERS 


Manufacturers of E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 
and Peruvian Brands. 


(The Highest Grade Mixed Fertilizers on the 
Market.) 


51 Chambers Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


(We distribute from New York, Boston, Mass., Belfast, Me., Philadelphia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., Norfolk, 
Va., Wilmington, N. C., Savannah, Ga., and Charleston, 8. C.) 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina - Ohio 


FEEEBEEEEE EERE ELELEEREE LPL YE 


4 


“* Manufacturers of bee-keeper’s supplies 
and agricultural products for 41 years.” 
Williams Brothers | aie includes bee-hives and frames, 

section honey-boxes, shipping cases, honey 
| and wax extractors, comb foundation 
fasteners, bees, queens, complete outfits 
for beginners, etc.—in fact everything re. 
quired by the amateur or advanced bee- 
keeper. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


We maintain branch offices and distrib- 
uting agencies in all parts of the United 
States and in foreign countries and invite 
correspondence from all interested in bee- 
keeping. Instructive booklets with copies 
of our catalog and GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE —asemi-monthly mag- 
azine—may be had upon request. 


MACHINERY AND 
TOOLS 
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: 
| WELL DRILLING 
: 


SELETETELELLSE TASS SSEESEESEEEE ‘“‘ The Famous Airline Bee Products.” 
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Guarantee Your Fruit 


Hand Laundry Crop by Spraying 


Soft Laundry done 
at HOME. 


Positively No Chemicals Used ! 


MENDING FREE. 


Starched Goods Equal to any done 
in the City. 


©) It is practically im- 
NORWOOD’S possible to raise per- 
fect fruit without 
— ‘ spraying thoroughly. 
ITHACA PHONE 144-C XZ To spray properly you 
need the best spray 
Z pump made—one of the 

me Many 


GOULDS 


Every part is 
made to give long 
service and de- 
signed to give the 
best possible re- 


; ' ie ; sults in all spray 
Selling Baggage and telling tales are very similar. ah Va fe SEE ae 
Somebody can always go you one better. Lek oS work. Ev ery re- 
Every retailer is just pop-gun certain sure that ff $$ quirement is met 
nobody on earth has better merchandise than he. HIVE YT Ds =~ by the complete 
But mighty few will like to have you match to) line shown in 
some other fellow’s goods with theirs. our book. 
Comparisons are, often, odious. uy e 
Now | am so sure of my traveling goods that | AY (fl “How to Spray, 
want you to see others along side of mine. You'll i wd When to Spray, 


buy mine. bes Sy 4 Which Sprayer 


The baggage you want; at the price to Use” 
you wont om pay: Send for a copy. It contains valuable 


spray formulas. 


—== 
W. J. REED, 149 E. State St. | THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


16 W. Fall St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of Pumps for Every Service. 
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Ulm whe Live & the Open § jo“ notssca.n aos. 


| 


ROTHSCHILD BROS. 


¢ Student Supplies” 


Men who Live in the Open 
Appreciate the Best in 
Nature. 

a ee ee 


Sofa Pillows, Banners, 
Desk furnishings, Lamps, 
Steins, Curtains, Books, 
Waste Paper Baskets 


Appreciate the Best in 
Tailoring. 


E. B. BAXTER, 


Men’s Wear 


Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, Ho- 


siery, Underwear, Sweaters. 


for rooms 
Men who Wear the Decorations and Necessaries 
Quality Shop Clothes ; 
ee oe Carpets, Rugs, Bedding, 
150 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


— Bros. 


“The Store of the City” 


Ob OE ob 5 ab a ab a ob OF a a 0 0b aaa aa a a a a 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


: 
: 
: 
i 
: 
i 
i 
¥ 
: 
: 
i 
i 
by 
: 
: 
: 
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steer 


fetes ac test 


| 


Ithaca Phone 76x. Sah aoe Cleaning and 


Dyeing Works 
The Pal ace Laundry Where Old and Soiled Clothing is Made to 


7 Look Like New. 
323 and 325 Eddy Street No Pressing Machines Used. 


Main Office, 409 West State Street 
F. C. Barnard, Prop. J. C. Durfey Branch, 316 1-2 College Ave. 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of NEW YORK 
Stevens & Morgan, General Agents 
For Central and Southern New York _ 220 East State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 


Students! THOMAS J. LARKIN 


EAST HILL 
CASH GROCER 


Come to the 


9 
Students Inn 406 Eddy St BELL PHONE 471-J 
319 EDDY y vt. ITHACA PHONE 585 
For Everything New students are invited to call on us be- 
Good to Eat | fore deciding on a place to trade. 
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The L. J. Carpenter Tailor Shop 


Sanitary 
Steam Presser 


205 North Aurora Street 


Cleaning, Pressing, Dyeing, Repairing, Etc. 
Bell ’ Phone 567 Ithaca’ Phone 420-x 


CAMPUS GATE INN 


Give us a trial 
We will do the rest 


NORWOOD & HULL, Props. 


ie White & Burdick Co. 
The oldest and largest 
Get: Drug Store in the City 


Robinson's Photograph Shop 


214 Kast State Street 


Photographer for the Senior Class 








ITHICT. MY Supplies for Agricultural Students 
— a Specialty 


You Can Study As Much or As Little As You Wish 


That's Your Business 


We Can and Do Make a Study of Cleaning 
That's Our Business 


We Learned How To Clean Colored Kid Gloves Satisfactorily 


Our NEW PROCESS Cleans Clean Always 
Modern Dry-Cleaning and Pressing Works 


W. F. FLETCHER CO., Inc. 103 Dryden Road 
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Pictures - Picture Framing 


SMITH’S, 315 EAST STATE STREET 


When wanting 


QUALITY, SERVICE AND CLEANLINESS 


go to 
WANZER & HOWELL, The Grocers 





PICTURES _ PICTURE FRAMES 
STUDENTS’ FURNITURE 


Manufacturers of Special Furniture for 


FRATERNITIES AND CLUB ROOMS 


H. J. BOOL, CO. 


(Opposite Tompkins County Bank) 


D. S. O'BRIEN 


Markets 


222 North Aurora Street 
430 North Cayuga Street 


DEALER IN 


Fresh, Salt and SmoKed Meats 


Poultry and Game in Season 


D. S. O'BRIEN 
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GRAPE VINES 


OUR SPECIALTY 


Also Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Vines, 
Shrubs and Plants. A very large and splendid assortment. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1875 
Can show thousands of testimonials from every part of this country 
and Canada. 


Glad to show stock to anybody interested at any and all times. 
Nursery within 1-6 mile of trolley. 


References: R.G. Dunn & Co. and Bradstreet Mercantile Agencies, 
also all the banks in Fredonia and Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price List mailed free. 


LEWIS BOESCH & SON 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


ful i 4 Stationary, 
Dura- ieee) sy" a) Semi-Port- 


A p \ Ps : } . able and 
ble a a ae 4 £ , | Portable 


ee VN y J Use. 
Eco- a - . 

. ; et : ) 3 to 25 H.P. 
nomical 


AUTOMATIC DRAINING WATER TANK 
FOR ALL-AROUND FARM SERVICE 


Impossible to overheat. Absolutely Frost Proof. 
Minimum amount water required. 


JACOBSON MACHINE MFG. CO. 
Write for Bulletin 32. WARREN, PA. 
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BOOK BINDERY 


START RIGHT—Have your Countryman bound 
We bind anything. 


J. WILL TREE’S 113 N. Tioga St. 


BARNEY SEAMON 


-.- HEADQUARTERS FOR... 


Digh-Grade Clothes and Regal Shoes 
146-148 E. STATE STREET 
WE DO YOUR MENDING FREE 


FOREST CITY LAUNDRY 


E. M. MERRILL 
PHONE 209 NORTH AURORA STREET 


oe” DECORATIVE PETER SCUSA 
‘HE BO L Modern Shoe Repairing 
T 0 Have your old shoes made like new. $ 1 
FLORAL CO. Best oak sole and heels, sewed . . 


215 East State St., Ithaca, N. Y. Work Guaranteed 


THE FIRST NATIONAL, BANK 
Cornell Library Building 
Capital, Surplus and Profits $350,000.00 


Oldest National Bank sale Deposit Boxes for Rent 


4 


PIANOS, MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS “ai VIOLINS 


Rented or sold on Easy Payments. DE “Songs of Cornell. »? All the latest 
music; Strings and supplies for all instruments at lowest prices 
LENT’S MUSIC STORE - 122 N. Aurora Street 


Victor Talking Machines, Records, etc. 


“Tf you get it from us it’s right’ e 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY 


One Price Clothiers and Furnishers 


Offer unusual advantages to students. Our Clothing is manufactured for 
us to conform to the requirements of the college man by the best 
makers in the country, and is sold at bottom prices. Same price 
to students and town people. Suitsfrom $10 to $30. We make to 
measure at a saving of 30 per cent, to 50 percent. overthe exclusive tailor. 


Hats, Gloves, Shirts, Sweaters, Hosiery, Underwear, Slickers 
in fact everything in furnishings in keeping with our high standard of Clothing. 
“If not we make it right” 118 East State Street 


In writing to advertisers, please : mention THz CorNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Teas, Luncheons | The Toggery Shops 


Dances and Banquets | ESTABLISHED 1888 


= 


Agents for Mark Cross 


Out-of-town Entertainments a Specialty | LEATHER GOODS 
and GLOVES 
523 E. StateSt. ITHACA, N.Y. | 


for men and women 
OW IOOIOOIwIowwowwowwmodswmodsmorinrs 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER 
Hatter, Hosier, Glover 


BATES’ 
Tailori ng Shop Cravatter 
oe ee Maker of Shirts that fit 


411 E. State St. 


2eGCREEECEECE 


CLEANING PRESSING 
DYEING and REPAIRING 


Down Town On the Hill 


| & 142 E. State 404 Eddy St. 
| i (2) Shops (1) Factory 


WOE OWOOOOOSOOOOOOWSGOOOwwwwways | 


Short Course Students 


Make the Student Supply Store your headquarters 
while in Ithaca. We carry a full line of supplies 
which you need. Prices always right, and remem- 
ber we give 5% for cash. 


Student Supply Store Eddy St. 
CARR & STODDARD 
MERCHANT TAILORS 


UP-TO-DATE STYLES AND WORK SENECA AND AURORA, NEXT LENT’S MUSIC STORE 


R. A. HEGGOIE & BRO. CO. 


Dealers in WATCHES, AND FINE JEWELRY 
136 East State Street 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


SESE EEt 


SSSSSSEESESECEESEEEEEEES 
KEMKRRKKRKKRAKA RAK KARR RK Moreh Petals 


| 
: 
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Cor. Buffalo and Eddy BE ON THE 
H. M. Spang & Co. SAFE SIDE! 


Merchant ee a, 
Tailors oo You the Sealer of Weights and 


Measures if you use.... 


New Stock Prices Right THATCHER 
Work Guaranteed —_—____ 
MILK 


TERY 


RICE’S SEEDS | B= 


You won’t give over-capacity 
- either, because they are accurate! 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Co. Send for our free book. It tells 


Cambridge Valley Seed Gardens exactly why Thatcher bottles add to 
CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. itll 


- THATCHER MFG. CO. 


SOLD BY MERCHANTS AND DEALERS 103 Market St. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
EVERYWHERE 


Six years ago one-half the trees in the orchard of the Fairview Orchard 

Company, Kearneysville, W. Va., were tagged by the Inspector, who 

reported it the worst scale-infected orchard he ever saw. After four 

years’ use of ‘‘Scalecide’’ exclusively as a Winter wash, the same orchard 

M DE is pronounced one of the cleanest in the State, and produced in 1910 

over 11,000 barrels of apples, which sold for over $29,000. [If the con- 

tinued use of ‘‘Scalecide’’ brings an orchard that is half dead, to life, is 

it reasonable to expect injury to a good orchard? ‘‘Scalecide’’ shows 

greater fungicidal properties than any other Winter wash. ‘“‘Scale- 

cide” has no substitute. A postal request to Dept. X will bring you by return mail, free, our book 

“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading and Packing Apples,’’ and new booklet, “SCALECIDE, the 

Tree-Saver.’’ If your dealer cannot supply you with “SCALECIDE” we will deliver it to any R. R. Sta- 

tion in the United States east of the Mississippi and north of the Ohio Rivers on receipt of the price: 50- 

gal. bbls., $25.00: 30-gal. bbls., $16.00; 10-gal. cans, $6.75; 5-gal. cans, $3.75. Address, B. G. PRATT 
Established 1887 


COMPANY, 50 Church Street, New York City. 
THE 
LARKIN BROS. WIS PRINTER 


| 
RETAILING, WHOLESALING AND Is at your Service for all Classes 
JOBBING GROCERS | of Fine Printing, Engraving, etc. 


408 Eddy Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


JOHN J. LARKIN, Proprietor and Manager | Up-Stairs, Cor. Seneca and Aurora Sts. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 





The Cornell University Brooder “Gasoline Heater 


IS MADE BY 


TREMAN, KING & COMPANY, = & ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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A postal card request will bring you a copy 
of our list of some hundreds of 


Practical Agricultural Books 


compiled from our lists of regular and recommended 
books as used at the N. Y. State Agricultural 
College here at Cornell b $3e 4 


+ + 


The Corner Bookstores 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


: 
| 
: 
| 


SUN=RAY 
THE WORLD’S PUREST WATER 
and 
GINGER ALE 
FOR SALE AT 


THE ITHACA HOTEL AND CAFES 


MRKKKRKK KKK RRR KKK RK RRR RK RK RRR RK RK RRR RY RRS xan 


THE TOMPKINS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 
135-137 E. State St. ESTABLISHED 1836 
Capital $100,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits $150,000 


XK 
x 
x 
Ps 
x 
a 
x 
x 
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OR ho tater 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent 


The Modern Method Laundry 


JOHN REAMER, Prop. 
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STEAM-COOKED 
=W CHICK FEED 


Of Guaranteed Analysis. A steam-cooked feed of won 
derful help in bringing incubator chicks safely through the 
early feeding period. If you use H-O steam-cooked chick 
feed, you'll have lively, thrifty chicks right along. 

A completely balanced food with all necessary elements 
for bone and flesh, H-O Ghick Feed is absolutely free 
from adulteration or “‘filling’’ of any kind. Positively the 
most digestible, nourishing food to make big, healthy 
chicks. Write for information about H-O Poultry Mash, 

Scratching Feed, etc. If your dealer does not keep H-O Chick Feed, write us. 
JOHN J. CAMPELL, General Sales Agent, HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE H-O COMPANY MILLS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Drop into our office 


Farmers’ Week 


AND RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


If you are not a subscriber let us put you on our list. 


We are anxious to get acquainted with you. 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN 
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Apple Seedlings “am | 


Pure cultures of Bacillus bulgaricus and 
Bacillus lactis acidi, also a special mixed 
culture for preparing at home as well as 
in creameries and other institutions the 
Bulgarian type of fermented milk now so 
much in demand owing to its exceptional 
medicinal and nutritive qualities. 

Full particulars accompany the Culture 
for preparing Starter and manipulating 
the milk or cream for making butter, 
cheese or commercial buttermilk. 

Used and recommended by some of 
the best dairy experts in the country. 


Both American and French 
Grown, Straight or Branched 
Roots, all grades. Order now. 


: 

; 

i 

| Apple Graf Apple Grafts 
: Piece or Whole Roots. Long 
; 

i 

; 
ioe 


list of varieties. Ask for 


prices. 


¥ 

: 

: | 

Also a general line of nursery stock. 
* 

- 


Price, 50 cents for two-ounce bottle, 


ADDRESS postpaid. Write for circular. 


Shenandoah Nurseries Bulgara 


Milk-Ferments Co. 


515 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
satenseaseessessesensnesett 


D. S. LAKE, Prop. 


Shenandoah, Page County, lowa 


| 
1 
3 
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LIVE STOCK SALE 
FRIDAY, FEB. 23, 1912, Farmers’ Week 


The Department of Animal Husbandry will offer its surplus 
live stock at PUBLIC SALE. The offering will consist of a fine 
lot of Cheshire swine, pigs, boars and bred sows, and Holstein 
and Jersey bull calves. Catalogues ready Feb. 1. Address, 


H. i. WING Ithaca, N. Y. 


POULTRY 


Eggs from constitutionally strong stock for sale of the following 
varieties: White Leghorn, Barred Plymouth Rock, Rhode Island Red, 
Brown Leghorn, Silver Spangled Hamburgs, Toulouse Geese; Pekin, Rouen, 
Indian Runner and domesticated Wild Mallard Ducks. 


DEPARTMENT OF POULTRY HUSBANDRY 


New York State College of Agriculture 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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New York State Sewer Pipe Company 


Cement, Clay, and Gypsum Products 


in carload and less carload lots 
Main Office, Eighth Floor, Insurance Building, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Best Portland Cements 

Vitrified and Salt Glazed Sewer Pipe 

Fire Clay Flue Linings 

Fire Brick and Chimney Pipe and Fire Clay 
Vitrified Clay Building Blocks and Hollow Tile 
Wall Plaster and Land Plaster also Hydrated Lime 


Drain Tile-Hlexagon 


We particularly desire to call attention to our excellent 
FARM DRAIN TILE and solicit inquiries for prices and 


samples. 


Samples will be sent free with each inquiry if desired and 
we prefer that each new customer receive our sample before 
placing an order. 


We have a pamphlet entitled “HINTS ON FARM 
DRAINAGE” which will be sent free upon application. 


P. O. Box 583, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SECRET OF 
EDDY SUPERIORITY 


The Eddy design has been copied, but other plow-makers have never 
succeeded in equalling the Eddy process of tempering. The Eddy Steel 
Plow stands in a class by itself when it comes to wearing qualities. Every 
piece of steel that touches the soil is tempered with scrupulous care by 
painstaking, skilled workmen after years of careful training. No other 
plows resist the wear and cleaning like the Eddy. All Eddy Plows are 
constructed along simple, strong lines and made right through and 
through. That’s why they give longer and more dependable service 
under all conditions. 


The Most Popular General-Purpose Plow is 


THE EDDY No. 25D STEEL PLOW 


THE NOS. 25D, 26D AND 25D-16 PLOWS 


INo plow equals this model for all-around work—it is popular every- 
where. No other plow is so easily handled. It is built on graceful lines 
and is light of draft. Mouldboards are of highest grade soft-center steel, 
tempered by the Eddy process. Open-hearth steel beam; steel landside 
with chilled shoe. 

The 25D is equipped with either soft-center or open-hearth mould- 
board; the 26D with chilled mouldboard; the 25D-16 with soft center 
steel mouldboard only. The 25D-16 is a large two-horse or medium 
three-horse plow. These plows can be equipped with jointer and wheel, 
as shown in illustration, or with straight or rolling coulter if desired 
Number Capacity Weight 
25D Steel Mouldboard 7X14 110 Ibs. 
26D Chilled Mouldboard 7X14 ~~ 110 lbs. 
25D-16 Steel Mouldboard 8x16 ‘115 lbs. 


These are only three of the big Eddy line of popular plows, which 
includes the Eddy Sulky Plow. Write today for catalog. It is free and 
will surely interest everyone desirous of owning the very best in plowdom. 


W. EDDY PLOW CO. 


GREENWICH, N. Y. 
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The Prize Winners 


Use United States Cream Separators 


Throughout the country the U. S. Cream Separator is gaining 
fresh laurels because of the perfect cream which it separates. The smooth, 
velvety U. S. cream makes the first premium butter. . 


No other cream separator equals the UNITED STATES in the 
superiority of its patented skimming device. With this the cream particles are 
thoroughly extracted in a perfect unbroken condition. 

That is why the U. S. users have this year won such first prizes as these: 


$500 Silver Cup 


offered by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


Awarded A. G. Scholes, Townsend, for the 
Best Creamery Butter at Montana State Fair. 


First Prizes on Creamery Butter 


Ogden Fair, Utah, Jensen Creamery Co., Ogden. 
Hamilton Fair, Mont., Bitter Root Creamery, Stevensville. 
Missouri Slope Fair, N. D., Michaels Creamery, Judson. 


Valley Fair, Vt., W. C. Hall, So. Londonderry, score 9734. 


Dairy Sweepstakes 
Vermont State Fair, L. R. Dana, Pomfret, score 98%. 


Dairy Butter—First Prizes 


Michigan State Fair, D. P. Miller, Almont. 

Illinois State Fair, Wm. Brautigam, Brighton. 

Virginia State Fair, R. S. Hartley, Youngsville, Pa., score 9614. 
Vermont St. Fair, E. H. Hazen, White River Jct., score 98 on prints. 
Utah State Fair, W. H. Smith, Woods Cross. 


The United States Cream Separator is superior to all others in skimming, 
washing, easy running and durability. Prices reasonable. Why not own one? 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Distributing Warehouses in every dairy section of the country. 





Now Is the Time to Buy and Start the New Year Right 


‘Lhere is no good reason to defer the purchase of a DE LAVAL cream separ- 
ator until Spring. “On the contrary you may buy one now and save half its cost 
meanwhile. Moreover, if you can’t conveniently pay cash you can buy a 
DE LAVAL machine on such liberal terms that it will actually pay for itself. 


As to YOUR‘need of a centrif- 
ugal separator, if you “have the 
milk of even a single cow to 
cream you are wasting quantity 
and quality of product every 
day you go without one. This 
waste is usually greatest with 
cold weather and cows old in 
lactation, and it counts most, of 
course, when butter prices are 
high. Then there is always the 
sweet skimmilk and saving of 
time and labor in addition. 


When it comes to a choice of 
separators DE LAVAL supe- 
riority is now universally recog- 
nized. Those who “know” buy 
the DE LAVAL to begin with. 
Those ,who don’t replace their 
other separator with a DE 
LAVAL later—thousands of 
users do that every year. If 
YOU already have some other 
machine the sooner YOU ex- 

<a change it fora DE LAVAL the 
— better. 
_Why not start 1912 right in dairying? TRY a DE LAVAL machine for your 
own satisfaction if nothing else. See the nearest DE LAVAL agent or write us 
direct and we'll do the rest. 


THE De LavaL SEPARATOR Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





PRESS OF W. F. HUMPHREY, GENEVA, N. Y. 





